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THE STRANGER IN NEW ORLEANS. 


EW ORLEANS is at present the most extensively advertised 
city in the world; hundreds of thousands of people are pre- 
paring to visit it, and it is more talked of and written about than 
any other locality. The management of its great Exposition 
has expended vast sums of money in advertising its attractions ; 
an army of correspondents from every section of the country 
are striving to outdo each other in describing its features of in- 
terest; and yet, with all this, the stranger about to enter it 
for the first time feels that 
he knows nothing of what 
is before him. In his un- 





ines several lists of boarding and lodging houses, and finally hands 
him a card bearing half a dozen addresses, to which is added the 
extent of accommodation offered by each. At one of these the 
stranger will be pretty certain to be suited. The prices charged 
at these houses range from one to three dollars per day, and at 
most of them but two meals per day are furnished, as the visitor 
is expected to obtain the third on the Exposition grounds. The 
pleasantest boarding-houses in the city are located on or near 
Lafayette Square, in which, in spite of its name, the most promi- 
nent object is a statue of William*Penn, 





certainty he appeals anx- 
iously to his fellow-travel- 
lers, to the conductor of his it NN 
train, to anybody and every- Mi) | x 

body, in the hope of gaining i) 

some bits of information H “hy, 

and advice that will direct i 
his first footsteps in the 
unknown metropolis, That 
he is thus ignorant of what 
he is about to experience is 
not because he has not read 
everything that he can pro- 
cure regarding the city, but 
because information fur- 
nished by advertisements 
and by paid correspondents 
is invariably too vague and 
general in its character, and 
in it details of vital impor- 
tance are neglected in the 
all-absorbing effort to at- 
tract attention by fine word- 
painting. One writer, for 
example, speaks of pluck- 
ing orange blossoms in De- 
cember, as though that were 
the month of orange flow- 
ars, and the trees were then 
laden with them; whereas 
it is a rare thing in New 
Orleans to see an orange 
blossom grown in the open 
air before the latter part of 
February. 

Having been thus pre- 
pared to find the city of his 
dreams a something be- 
tween paradise and fairy- 
land, and its streets redo- 
lent of roses and orange 
flowers in the dead of win- 
ter, the stranger’s first im- 
pressions are apt to be 
those of grievous disap- 
pointment. He steps from 
the train that has borne him 
thither into a rude shed, 
and from that into a sea of 
mud or a whirlwind of dust, 
where he is at once be- 
sieged by a crowd cf vocif- 
erous hackmen, who, disre- 
garding city ordinances reg- 
ulating the fares of public 
vehicles, will attempt to ex- 
tort from him whatever they 
fancy he can be made to 
pay. If he is a wise stran- 
ger he has had his baggage 
checked by the transfer 
agent on the train to one of 
the four or five principal 
hotels of the city. Now he 
probably finds himself on 
Canal Street, the broad 
main thoroughfare that, 
running straight inland 
from the river, bisects the 
city, and separates the old 
from the new—the French 
and creole from the Amer- 
ican quarters. In this case, 
none of the hotels is more \ ) | 
than half or three-quarters a iiiii't ih 
of a mile distant, and, evad- 
ing the extortionate hack- 
men, he may easily make his 
way to the one he has se- 
lected on foot or in a horse- 
car, and have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he 
has saved several dollars 
from his expense bill at the 
very outset. 

For a stay of but a few days, it is well to go to one of the best 
hotels to which admittance can be obtained, and for the sake of 
comfort pay the prices charged without a murmur. To prepare 
for a longer stay, the stranger of moderate means, after refreshing 
himself at a hotel, or possibly spending a night at one, should 
make his way to the office of the Exposition, at 164 Gravier Street, 
where, on the first floor, is the Department of Information and Ac. 
commodation, in which polite clerks are always in attendance. To 
one of these he makes known his wants, stating how long he in- 
tends remaining in the city, how large a room, or how many rooms, 
he will require, what he is willing to pay, etc. The clerk exam- 
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Fig. 1.—Jersey Watst.—Cur Parrern, No. 3673: 
Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs, 21-28. 








for the money, but it is not. In every case the table linen was 
soiled, the service was poor, and in most of them the food was im- 
properly cooked, and was presented in very unattractive form. In 
the best two restaurants of the city—the Delmonico’s and Bruns- 
wick, as they might be called—no bill of fare is furnished, though 
everything is served @ la carte, and no check or bill is presented 
to the guest. He is left in blissful i ignorance of what expense he 
is incurring until he is ready to leave, when the waiter blandly 
announces “that his score is about twice as much as he had any 
reason to think it would be. Another unpleasant feature of many 
of these places is their sand- 
ed floors dotted with cuspi- 
dors, which apparently are 
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not placed there for orna- 
ment alone. None of them 
offers separate rooms for 
ladies, and as the men gen- 
erally indulge in cigars or 
cigarettes with their coffee, 
ladies are frequently obliged 
to sit and eat amid clouds 
of tobacco smoke. 

This smoke nuisance 
greets the stranger every- 
where in New Orleans, but 
it is particularly annoying 
when it overtakes him in 
iu ) the horse-cars, little, close, 
i" i “bob - tailed” affairs, of 
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which more than one-half 
i are labelled “Smoker.” 
Even in those not thus pla- 
carded smoking is common, 
and the consequent dis- 
comfort to visitors is very 
great. 

The stranger may at first 
view the drainage system 
of the city with disgust, but 
when he comprehends it, 
he will appreciate the ne- 
cessity for just such a sys- 
tem, and will admire its 
simplicity. Open sewers 
occupy the gutters on both 
sides of every street, and 
into them empty the little 
house drains that cross the 
sidewalks. That the sew- 
ers are above-ground in- 
stead of beneath the pave- 
ment is owing to the fact 
that the city is perfectly 
flat, is below the level of 
the river, and that water 
exists everywhere only a 
foot or two below the sur- 
face of the ground. They 
Hutt Hi lead into canals on the out- 
vl | | skirts of the city, and along 

if a! the canals are located nu- 
merous pumping stations, 
at which the collected sew- 
age is lifted several yards, 
and discharged into the 
Mississippi or Lake Pont- 
chartrain. 

In the effort to become 
acquainted with the city 
the stranger will stroll up 
and down Canal Street, 
greatly interested in all he 
sees. Although in the size 
and architectural design of 
its business buildings New 
Orleans does not compare fa- 
vorably with Northern cities, 
he will admire the solidity 
of the Custom- house, the 
beauty of the Cotton Ex- 
change, and if he is fortu- 
nate enough to be invited 
within their precincts, he 
will not only admire the ex- 
teriors, but will thoroughly 
enjoy the interior comforts 
of the Jockey, Boston, and 
Pickwick Club buildings. 
Among the city monuments 
the two best worth visiting 
are the bronze equestrian 





If the stranger thinks to economize by renting a room without 
board, and taking his meals at restaurants, he will have ample oc- 
casion to regret this determination, for whatever the New Orleans 
restaurants have been, they are at present far from satisfactory. 
The writer took meals in eight of them that were recommended 
by residents as being as good as the city afforded. The charges 
in all of them were ‘nearly one hundred per cent. higher than in 
New York establishments of similar pretensions, and inquiry 
showed that in every case prices had been increased at least fifty 
per cent. since the opening of the Exposition. This would not 
afford a cause for complaint were a satisfactory equivalent given 


Fig. 2.—PortaBLe DressinG-TaBLE Guass, 
[See Fig. 3, on Page 140.] 
For description see Supplement. 








statue of General Andrew 
Jackson, in Jackson Square, 
and the noble marble shaft, 
surmounted by a bronze 
statue of the hero, recently 
erected to the memory of 
General Robert E. Lee, 
which is passed in going to the Exposition grounds by way of the 
St. Charles Street railway. 

On Sunday morning the stranger will, of course, visit the French 
Market; and if he is from New York, its dingy wooden sheds and 
the busy scenes beneath their low roofs will remind him strongly 
of the old Washington Market of his own city. On his way to or 
from the market he can step across Jackson Square and into the 
old Spanish Cathedral of San Luis, in which early mass is being 
celebrated. 

More interesting even than the French Market is the broad 
levee that guards the water-front of the city, and holds in check 
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the mighty river that sweeps turbidly toward 
the sea beyond it. Here the outgoing produce 
of a continent meets the incoming cargoes of 
the world, and the ever-changing scene of con- 
fused bustle and ceaseless activity is one of 
never-failing interest. Probably no other port 
of the world offers a greater variety of craft 
than New Orleans; for here, side by side, lie 
stately men - of - war, foreign ships of all na- 
tions, palatial river steamers, and the queer 
shapes evolved from tributary up-country rivers 
and the vast net-work of Southern bayous. 

When tired of tramping, the stranger may, at 
Canal and Basin streets, take steam-cars for the 
old Spanish Fort, the most charming of the sev- 
eral warm-weather resorts that dot the shores of 
Lake Pontchartrain ; or from Canal Street, near St. 
Charles, he may take a train for the West End, 
another beautiful lake resort, where are located 
the houses of the Southern Yacht Club and sev- 
eral of the city rowing associations, Hn route 
thither he will cross Metairie Ridge, on which are 
the largest cemeteries. These are veritable cities 
of the dead, filled with houses of brick, stone, or 
marble, that rise above-ground in long low rows 
or blocks. They are beautiful, quiet, solemn 
towns, unique of their kind, and perfectly adapt- 
ed to the needs of their silent inhabitants. 

The Northern stranger, just from a land of 
snow and ice, will gaze with delight upon the liv- 
ing green foliage of New Orleans shade trees and 
their drapery of Spanish moss. Even in the dead 
of winter he will note roses and other gay blos- 
soms here and there,and in March he will find 
the city filled with the intoxicating perfumes from 
millions of orange blossoms, myrtles, and jas- 
mines, and he will be greeted on all sides by the 
rollicking melody of mocking-birds. 

Among the things that will amuse him are the 
queer little milk carts, perched high above im- 
mense wheels, and hooded with quaint calash-like 
tops, that swing from side to side on their limber 
springs as they dash reekless!v over the wretch- 
edly paved streets. They are generally in charge 
of buxom white or black women, who excite the 
stranger’s admiration by the coolness with which 
they thus jeopardize their lives. The jangling of 
the harsh outside bells, that must be rung from 
the gateways of many of the houses before an ap- 
proach to their doors can be effected, will often 
startle him, and the ineredible number of confec- 
tionery stores on the shopping streets will aston- 
ish him. As he walks the crowded banguette he 
will come into frequent collision with the natives, 
who regard no law of the road in avoiding those 
whom they meet, but turn indifferently to the 
right or left as the spirit moves them. He will 
be told that New Orleans contains more gambling 
dens than any other city in America, and also 
that the fines levied upon the gamblers have 
erected and continue to maintain the magnificent 
building that on the outskirts of the city shelters 
its paupers. 

All these and many more things will the stran- 
gor in New‘Orleans hear and see, and upon his re- 
turn from the Creole City he will tell you that he 
was at first disappointed, then coaxed, attracted, 
and finally won by her very incongruities, by her 
indifference to established precedent, and by her 
absolute independence of all rules of beauty and 
propriety by which her Northern sisters are so 
strictly governed. 








* Harrrr'’s Youne Pror.e appears to be everything 
that a publication intended for boys and girls should 
be.”"—St. James's Gazette, London. 
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TWO CONTRASTING SCENES 
TO-DAY. 

an magnificence of gayety in which a 

Northern city this winter revels is some- 
thing that fires the imagination of those 
who are confined between parallels of too 
much warmth to allow the building and 
freezing of such ice fortresses as the very 











gnomes and sprites of all frigidity might 
fashion, or the enjoyment of the arctic 
sports that go on beneath or within its 
walls. Por’s palace, where, 
“In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 


Once a fair and stately palace, 
Radiant palace, reared its head,” 


is a different thing in its gentle airs and 
winged odors, although the poet declares 
that 
“ Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair;” 


for this rises from a snow white plain, and 
only icy airs whistle about it. Built of 
blocks of solid crystal, and strengthened 
by the newly forming ice of flooding water 
conduits, as one reads of it one remembers 
anotter palace, a fabric huge that out of the 
earth once rose like au exhalation. 

“Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equalied in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury. Th’ ascending pile 
Stood fixed her stately height; and straight the doors 
Opening their brazen folds discovered wide 
Within, her ample spaces, o’er the smooth 
And level pavement; from the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.” 

Surely the one could hardly be more sn- 
perb a thing than the other, if indeed the 
creation of modern and material hands may 
not bear the palm away. What further 
idea of splendor can we have than is afford- 
ed by those battlements and towers of trans- 
lucence, blazing in the noonday against a 
sky of burning wintry blue, and glittering 
by night to the cold glances of the moon 
in a glory of lustrous beauty, as if bristling 
with all the lances of the north, the flames 
and banners and auras of the northern 
lights, like those glaciers of the unap- 
proachable latitudes where 

“Ruby the cliffs that melt to fairest rose 

By sapphire heavens darkly kissed, 

And cloven crags splinter from base to spire 

Beryl and amethyst.” 
And when the moon is gone, and the steely 
heavens are sparkling with retreating stars, 
what an apparition of cold refulgence must 
this radiant structure seem, with its outlines 
here gleaming and ghostly, there sketched 
in fire with festoons of those lamps and 
starry cressets fed with substance in whose 
fancied use of yesterday MILTON discover- 
ed the kerosene of to-day, with showers of 
rockets and jewelled stars shooting up the 
blenching heavens, now shrouded in shad- 
ow, now bathed in floods of colored light! 

It is certainly a lofty sort of imagination 
which prompts sports and pleasures fed by 
such marvellous and miraculous beauty as 
this, and in contemplating the results one 
feels that the age is not altogether given up 
to the utilitarianism that so strongly stamps 
it. Yet the icy structure is not entirely a 
novelty either to architect or people, for 
something like this vast beautiful fabric 
contributed to the pleasures of royalty and 
nobility some generations since ; that which 
CowPER has apostrophized : 

‘*Tmperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ, 
Thy most magnificent and mighty peak, 
The wonder of the North, No forest fell 
When thon wouldst build; no quarry sent its stones 
To enrich thy walls; but thou didst hew the floods, 
And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose; 
No sound of hammer or of saw was there; 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined, nor other cement asked 
Than water interfused to make them one. 
Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Iilumined every side: a watery light 
Gieamed through the clear transparency, that seemed 
Another moon new risen, or meteor fallen 
From heaven to earth, of lambent flame serene. 
So stood the brittle prodigy: though smooth 
And slippery the materials, yet frost-bound 
Firm as rock. Nor wanted aught within 
That royal residence might well befit, 
For grandeur or for use. Long wavy wreaths 
Of flowers, that feared no enemy but warmth, 
Blushed on the panels. Mirror needed none 
Where all was vitreous; but in order due 
Convivial table and commodious seat 
(What seemed at least commodious seat) were there ; 
Sofa and couch and high-built throne august. 
The same lubricity was found in all, 
And all was moist to the warm toch; a scene 
Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 
And soon to slide into a stream again.” 


It is somewhat interesting to the on-look- 
er that while this white wonder of the North 
sits on its cold and sparkling throne, with 
all its throngs of merry-makers about it, at 
the opposite end of the continent, basking 
in the warm waters of the mighty river 
that draws near the Gulf of Mexico, among 
palms and oleanders, oranges, jasmines, and 
all the other tropic foliage and flower and 
fruit, a precisely opposite sort of pleasuring 
holds its court —one, to be sure, not so much 
of merry-making as of instruction, but all in 
a world of joyance and soft gayety. To this 
gayety and novelty Central America and 
South America, with their weird old coun- 
tries gray with eld and mystery, whose sil- 
ver-veined mountains lie close under the 
sky itself, whose forests teem with precious 








gems and woods, whose rivers are the amaze- 
ment of the world, lands where the bucca- 
neers fled down the mountain torrents from 
treasure-city to treasure-city poised on blad- 
ders, lands of the Incas and of the prehis- 
toric people stranger to the thought than 
those of Himalay or Cathay, contribute to 
the wealth and bewildering abundance of 
the scene. As interesting, too, is it that, 
standing at the respective gateways of 
continental discovery and conquest by the 
French and Spanish conquistadores, both 
of the contrasting scenes are conjured up 
and supported by people speaking now the 
same language, and that the English, and 
that one needs no interpreter or courier 
who wishes this week to attend the carni- 
val in Montreal, and the week afterward.to 
make one of the multitude in the very an- 
tipodal scene at New Orleans. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


ON A CERTAIN HUMILITY IN 
AMERICANS. 


T always seemed to me that Lowell’s paper on 
the condescension of foreigners should be fol- 
lowed by one on the humility of Americans. It 
may be that we do not make that quality obtru- 
sive when travelling abroad, for there we are fre- 
quently stung and goaded out of this fine consti- 
tutional trait. “ My dear young lady,” said the 
kind English clergyman to a certain American 
traveller in Europe, “ let me urge you not to make 
use of that word unless you are willing to be 
known as an American.” “But suppose,” said 
her mother, “that my daughters have no objec- 
tion to being known as Americans, what then ?” 
To this the good man had no answer ready, as it 
was a contingency he had not foreseen. In such 
cases the bruised Yankee will turn upon his as- 
sailant; nor does he always fail to give the origi- 
nal provocation. But it is chiefly at home and in 
our dealings with foreigners that the constitution- 
al humility asserts itself. 

It is needless to deny that many or most of our 
foreign visitors are persons of fairly good man- 
ners. It was especially to be noticed, in the large 
company of scientific men who visited the United 
States last summer, what simplicity and modesty 
marked the most eminent. Yet taking a whole 
year’s yield, so to speak, of foreign arrivals, how 
much discrimination is needed, and how little we 
make! There is something admirable in the 
meekness with which we associate, on equal or 
even deferential terms, with persons of a far lower 
grade of manners than that to which we are ac- 
customed, provided they come in under the laws 
of hospitality. Who has not dined in company 
with some travelling Englishman, perhaps a man 
of note, whose manners were so intolerable that, 
as a Boston woman said lately on one occasion, 
they justified dynamite? And who has not lived 
to see extracts from the same man’s book of 
travels, in which he kindly gave his own verdict 
of approval or condemnation of the society which 
had made an exception from its general standard 
of good-breeding when it admitted him? Who 
has not heard some English lecturer, while coil- 
ing and uncoiling himself into and out of posi- 
tions of inconceivable awkwardness, dole out el- 
ementary lessons on literature and science, as it 
were in words of one syllable, to audiences which 
had heard these same themes discussed by Agas- 
siz or Rogers or Holmes? And who has not 
subsequently seen notices of that worthy man’s 
book or magazine essay, in which he perhaps be- 
nignantly complimented the intelligence of his 
audience—an intelligence which he never could 
fairly compute, since he never found out how it 
had criticised him. I forget which of these excel- 
lent gentlemen it was who gravely recommended:to 
the good people of Boston a wholly new means of 
mental improvement—reading aloud in the even- 
ing! What is it that carries us calmly through 
these inflictions? No doubt good-nature has 
something to do with it, and the feeling of hos- 
pitality ; but it is also largely due to the tradi- 
tion of humility, the habit of thinking that light 
and grace come from Europe: ex oriente lux. 

We early overcame this humility in political 
matters, because it took a race of strong men to 
free us from the parental yoke, and we regog- 
nized their strength; but literature and art and 
science and refined manners come more slowly, 
and in these we do not yet trust ourselves. That 
was true of our early days which Aulus Gellius 
quotes Cato as saying of early Rome: “ Poetry 
was not held in honor; if any one devoted him- 
self to it, or went about to banquets, he was called a 
vagabond” (grassator vocabatur). Hence we were 
slower to assert ourselves in these finer arts, and 
when we did, it was with becoming modesty. It 
was thought daring in Emerson to sing of the 
humble-bee, or Lowell of the bobolink; as for 
Whittier, who had never even crossed the Atlan- 
tic, how could he sing at all? Especially in the 
realm of manners this humility has prevailed. 
During the last French Empire it used to be held, 
at Newport and New York, that there was no 
standard of good manners but in Paris, as if the 
best-bred American society was not of older. tra- 
dition as weil as better strain than the dynasty of 
the Napoleons. The truth is that the finest Amer- 
ican manners are indigenous, not imported. You 
will find such manners in little towns in Virginia 
and Maryland, where not a person ever saw Eu- 
rope, and where to have been to Philadelphia or 
New York is to be a great traveller. Never have 
I seen more truly gracious and dignified manners 
than in the little Cambridge (Massachusetts) of 
my youth, among ladies mostly untravelled, and 
speaking no language but their own. The Italian 
refugee Gallenga, formerly Mariotti, has lately 
borne testimony to their social standard and to 
the conceited familiarity with which he repaid it. 





I need only recall to the memory of the Harvard 
men of that day such high-bred women as Mrs. 
Andrews Norton—mother of the present Profess- 
or Norton—and Mrs. F. D. Channing, and the 
ladies of the Quincy family. Their bearing would 
have fully justified such unflinching patriotism as 
that of Senator Tracy, of Connecticut, when, at 
the end of the last century, the British Minister 
expressed his admiration for Mrs. Oliver Wolcott, 
of Litchfield, Connecticut, wife of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. “ Your country-woman,” said the 
Englishman, “ would be admired at the court of 
St. James.” “Sir,” said the sturdy American, 
“she is admired even on Litchfield Hill.” 

There is no occasion for any petty prejudice 
against European science or art, or literature or 
manners ; all nations can learn of each other, and 
we as the younger nation have more to learn, in 
many ways, than toteach. The nations of Europe 
are the elder sons of Time; but the youngest-born 
are also sons. It was not mere imitation that gave 
us Morse’s telegraph, or Bell’s telephone, or Emer- 
son’s books, or Lowell’s speeches, or the Amevi- 
can trotting horse, or those illustrated magazines 
that are printed for two continents. I heard the 
most eminent of English electricians say, a few 
years ago, that he had learned more of the pos- 
sible applications of electricity during his first 
fortnight in this country than in his whole life 
before. WhenI spoke to Mr. Darwin of the Pea- 
body Museum at Yale College, he said, ‘“ Huxley 
tells me that there is more to be learned from 
that museum than from all the museums of Eu- 
rope.” I do not urge a foolish insulation from 
England and Germany, Italy and France, but only 
to remember that what we need is not imitation, 
but growth; that a healthy growth implies a cer- 
tain self-reliance; and that strength, like chari- 
ty, begins at home. Joe On 





COLLOP-E’EN AND SHROVE- 
TUESDAY. 
TRICTLY speaking, the sports and feasting of 
this season begin on the Monday before Ash- 
Wednesday. In Old England “ collops,” or salt 
meat and eggs, were prepared in various ways, 
and formed part of quite a bountiful feast, in 
which rich and poor were often partakers, and 
to this day there are parts of the south and 
west where the fashion of celebrating the Monday 
prevails. During the evening boys go about from 
house to house, carrying such musical instruments 
as they can perform upon, and singing the bal- 
lads of Shrove-tide, which had their origin as 
far back as the reign of Henry VII. One of 
these comes to mind with suggestions of a hilly 
lane in the south of England, wintry hedges on 
either side, a pale moon rising above the bare 
tree-tops, and a group of urchins coming slowly 
down, singing as follows: 
“ Shrove-tide is at hand, 
And we be a-shroving : 
Please, dames, something— 
An apple or a dumpling.” 
With this gay little verse ringing clearly in the 
twilight, the lads went about from house to house, 
receiving, no doubt, their portion of Shrove-tide 
good cheer. 

Naturally the pancake constitutes the feast par 
excellence of the day, and its history is a most 
amusing and interesting one. Taylor, the water 
poet, speaks of it in dismal terms. “ A thing call- 
ed wheaten flour,” says he, “ which the cooks do 
mingle with water, eggs, spice, and other tragical, 
magical enchantments, and then they put it little 
by little into a frying-pan of boiling suet, where 
it makes a confused, dismal hissing.” It would 
seem that the pancake of Queen Elizabeth’s day 
was a much more elaborate compound than any 
which we indulge in; sweetmeats as well as 
fruits and spices were included in it, and as it 
was fried in the richest of suet or butter, it is no 
wonder that we read of it as sufficient for a good- 
ly meal. What was known as pancake bell was 
nominally rung at eleven in the morning, and is 
now frequently to be heard, where there is a large 
public school, as early as nine o’clock, whereupon 
a procession issues forth, headed by a cook in his 
eap and apron, and who, carrying the mixture for 
the Shrove-tide cakes, cooks it in some public 
place, with, as may well be imagined, an eager and 
interesting audience. The first cake being toss- 
ed into the air, the boys scramble for it, and he 
who contrives to gain possession of it unbroken 
has his own triumph for the rest of the day. 
The old nursery rhyme of “ Pat-a-cake” is .sup- 
posed to have originated in this custom at West- 
minster School, which we believe is still kept 
up, English school-boys, as a rule, clinging more 
pertinaciously to the oldest of their traditions, 
and wherever there is an opportunity for rough 
sport the custom which includes it may be count- 
ed upon as preserved in all its original sim- 
plicity. 

In some parts of the United Kingdom the sug- 
gestions of the engagements and marriages with 
which Shrove-Tuesday has been so long assaci- 
ated are carried out with various superstitious ob- 
servances, and in Scotland, especially at Scone, 
the old-time game of cross-ball is still indulged 
in. At the town cross.a company of men assem- 
ble, the married on one side, the bachelors on the 
other. The ball being tossed over a line marked 
out, he who catches it runs with it until one of 
the opposite side overtakes him ; if he can shake 
himself loose, he runs on; if not, he throws it 
from him, and the one who catches it scores a 
certain number, which, if his opponent be seized, 
is doubled. The result of the game is supposed 
to indicate for the year prosperity for bachelors 
or married men. 

Many curious stories are told resulting from 
the “ ring” cake eaten on Shrove-Tuesday by both 
sexes. It is hard to dissociate a certain idea 
of fatality from any practice of the kind, hence 
it is perhaps foolish to give to what is so purely 
accidental even the semblance of “luck.” A 
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young lady betrothed to a worthy man in the 
south of England attended a Shrove - Tuesday 
party arranged on a singular basis. Two sets of 
people in different parts of the country had 
agreed to give a Shrove-tide party, the one with 
a “lady’s cake,” the other a gentleman’s, the 
two companies to meet a week later without sig- 
nifying who had the rings until a signal was given 
by the hostess. The only girl in the company at 
one place who was engaged to be married drew 
the ring, and so superstitious was she that she 
determined to meet the lucky member of the oth- 
er company before admitting the fact of her en- 


gagement. Fully impressed by the sense that 
there was “fate” in it, she attended the second 


party, persuaded herself she was in love with 
the gentleman who had drawn the other ring, 
and the final result was their marriage—a most 
notoriously unhappy one, as all the county knew, 
and which but for a foolish superstition would 
never have taken place. A Scotch girl told us of 
having treasured a pancake ring five years, hop- 
ing to find her “ fate.” Whether she did so or not 
we never learned, but her bloom was rather ma- 
ture when we were shown the magic circlet which 
she had so long before “caught,” as she express- 
ed it. 

The term applied now in all countries where 
the Christian religion is observed to the day 
preceding Ash-Wednesday had its origin in “to 
shrive,” which means the confession of one’s sins 
in the Roman Catholic Church. This day may 
occur at any time between the 2d of February 
and the 8th of March. In medieval times the 
religious ceremonial of the day was followed by 
general rejoicing, festivity, and that merry-mak- 
ing which constituted the chief carnival sports. 
Naturally enough, as a certain amount of license 
had to be given, it was impossible to regulate 
the exuberance of spirits with which the sports 
of the people were carried on, and many wild 
and foolish doings became fixed customs, while 
some of those which are still kept up not only 
in the Latin countries, but Great Britain, are but 
the relics of some specially reckless period where- 
in, no doubt, the pent-up feelings of some small 
community found a vent in the rough holiday- 
making which, often for merely local reasons, 
they were permitted to indulge in before the 
rigors of the Lenten season. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING VELVETS. 

PRING velvets are as regularly announced by 
bt) merchants as spring silks have always been, 
because velvets are now used at all seasons of 
the year, and velvet figures are seen on the sheer- 
est fabrics. Frisé velvet figures on satin grounds 
are the novelties for the next spring and sum- 
mer, to be combined with plain satins, which it 
is confidently asserted will remain in favor, espe- 
cially in the new twilled and tricotine effects. 
Among these novelties small figures prevail ei- 
ther in quaint Persian designs, in small Greek 
keys that form squares, in Turkish crescents, and 
more than all else in small blocks set in stripes, 
or in prim small sprigs of flowers placed stiffly 
in rows across the fabric. The last are called 
the jardiniére patterns, and show seven or eight 
natural tints in the flower and its leaves, stand- 
ing out in curled velvet loops from a sober ground 
of gray satin, beige, slate, moss green, myrtle, old 
blue, and browns of most varied shades. An 
olive velvet key pattern is on dull blue satin; 
cardinal blocks of velvet are on beige grounds ; 
black and white checked grounds have black vel- 
vet half-moons ; narrow stripes of gray satin have 
small red velvet blocks upon them, and these al- 
ternate with blue satin stripes, on which are olive 
or golden brown stripes. Wider stripes of mouse- 
colored velvet are separated by twilled stripes of 
two colors, such as gray with rose-color. For 
the single breadth now worn in the front of plain 
satin, silk, or velvet skirts there are great curves 
of velvet that reach in one line from selvedge to 
selvedge, such as brown velvet across on beige 
satin, or gray velvet on cardinal red satin. : 

TRICOTINE SATINS. 

A closely woven fabric is called tricotine satin. 
It has the slight ribbed effect familiar in Jersey 
cloths, and in some more marked weaving sug- 
gests knitted stuffs, It is all silk, with a lustre 
like satin, and may be had of a single color or 
else of two changeable colors. There are also 
figured satin tricotines with white designs on 
dark grounds similar to those of foulard. 


SILK SURAHS, 


Surahs will remain in favor for summer silks, 
and may be had in plain colors or in the new 
glacé effects that promise to be fashionable in 
various goods; thus the twilled silk surah is 
shown changing from black to cardinal, or black 
to gold, blue to brown, or green to red. Em- 
broidered surahs are new in all-over patterns of a 
gay figure on a quiet ground that may be either 
very light or very dark. The gilt-embroidered 
surahs for evening dresses are beautiful in cream 
white, pink, pale blue, or lavender, It is usual 
to combine the figured and plain surahs togeth- 
er; a dress requires about five yards of the em- 
broidered goods and twelve or fourteen of the 
plain surah, 


CHECKED AND STRIPED SILKS, 


The new checked and striped silks may be had 
in smooth taffetas, but the preference is for those 
with strong raised threads woven across them, 
giving sometimes armure effects. The old chiné 
silks are revived, with rings of dark color on 
light grounds, and the new raised weaving is also 
seen in changeable grounds. All repped silks 
will be in favor, especially what is called gros 
faille with flattened reps. Double dots close to- 
gether are seen in velvet or in chenille on repped 
silk grounds, to be combined with plain faille. 








ETAMINE FOR DRESSES. 


The étamine or canvas fabrics described last 
week for millinery purposes are also imported. in 
dress goods of larger meshes and stronger threads 
than that used for trimming bonnets. The plain 
cream white étamine has been exhibited before, 
but did not become as popular here as it was 
abroad. It is now shown in drab, gray, réséda, 
olive, and brown shades, accompanied by plaided 
étamine in which the ground matches the plain 
goods, and the figure is frisé velvet in the stripes 
and bars of moyendge colors mentioned last 
week ; dull red, orange, and brown, with pale blue 
and stone-color, are mingled in the frisé stripes 
on a ground of any one of the fashionable shades. 
These will make gay and youthful dresses for the 
house or for out-of-doors in the country. 


LAINAGE, 


Among the new lainage or woollen fabrics the 
wool velvets are again imported with the frisé 
figures of wool in different colors from the ground 
of camel’s-hair serge which is to form the prin- 
cipal part of the dress. Gilt or silver figured 
woollens are also shown again for early spring ; 
in these there are merely a few bars, blocks, or 
rings of different sizes done in dark twilled wool- 
len, and these figured parts form the vest and 
trim the lower part of the front of the skirt. 
Bison serge is now made of the wool of bison 
cloth, vet in the wide twills of serge and of light 
weight, for summer wool dresses ; it comes in all 
dark cloth shades, fifty-four inches wide. Cork- 
screw and diagonal cloths are more costly than 
the last, but are of very light weight, and will be 
used for tailor suits for spring and summer wear, 
For wraps for the summer there are camel’s-hair 
cloths with rough tufted surfaces, while others 
are more smoothly woven in fine twills like those 
of cashmere. 

For midsummer woollens is a new fabric called 
wool crape, of the texture of nuns’ veiling of finest 
qualities, with slight ecrape-like crinkles all over 
it; this may be had in black, in medium colors, 
and in the lighter shades for evening dresses. 
Gilt embroidered figures are seen on the albatross 
woollens for next summer, while others have “ all- 
over” patterns wrought in silks, 


DESIGNS FOR SPRING DRESSES. 


Cashmere of the finest twills will be used for 
both house and street dresses in the early spring 
months, and for cool days in summer, All the 
light shades of réséda, ashes-of-roses, olive, and 
brown are largely imported, and are to be em- 
ployed for the entire dress when it is made in 
tailor fashion, but there are velvets of similar 
shades to be combined with it for more elabo- 
rate costumes. Gilt braiding, not merely in par- 
allel lines, but in embroidery designs of vines 
for borders, or separate figures, stars, blocks, or 
crescents, will be the trimmings when only cash- 
mere is used. When velvet is employed there 
will be fine cords and piping folds edging vari- 
ous parts of the corsage, while folds or bands of 
velvet will trim the skirt. Those who object to 
velvet as heavy for summer dresses will have 
the accessories of watered silk or of gros faille 
of the same shade. Black cashmere with close 
silk embroidery upon it in interlinked rings, 
leaves, daisies, or other small flowers will form 
the over-dress for skirts of gros grain or moiré 
silks, and for quite young ladies the gilt or silver 
wrought cashmeres will be employed. A pretty 
model for these has all the visible front part of 
the skirt covered with two very deep flounces of 
gathered gros grain cut out on the lower edges to 
form leaves that curve toward one side. Above 
this falls two irregular draperies of cashmere 
with interlinked rings embroidered all over it; 
the drapery on the left side curves much deeper 
than that on the right, and each is carried up to 
the waist on the sides to meet a long breadth of 
cashmere that covers the entire back of the skirt. 
The back may hang in very full pleats quite 
straight from belt to foot, but for those who need 
a more bouffant tournure it is caught up in a 
single bunch of pleats on each side and in the 
middle quite near the top, and thence falls plain- 
ly. Shirring will be used on the front of the 
basque of such a dress, and may be done in the 
cashmere itself, or, which is a better plan, in 
two small scarfs set on down the front, and made 
of the silk used in the skirt. Otherwise the 
basque is very plainly fashioned, and may have a 
slight postilion pleating, or else be smooth over 
the tournure; it is 1ecessary, however, that it be 
quite short on the sides and behind in order to 
be in good style. 

When watered silk is used, it is more effective 
as a plastron put on quite plainly in a curve ex- 
tending to the top of the darts in front, and about 
the same depth behind, For young ladies there 
are laced girdle fronts made of moiré or of velvet 
from six to eight inches deep, set in the front 
darts, and laced with gilt cord or a silk lacing 
string over a soft shirred corsage of the wool or 
of silk. Another youthful fancy has slits cut in 
the edges of the basque over the hips, and these 
slits are laced together with a cord and tassel of 
gilt, silver, or of silk. Sometimes folds of velvet 
in which gilt or silver braid is tied along the 
edges trim the front of the waist and the skirt. 
Pointed revers of velvet or of gros grain or moiré 
will be arranged in various ways on cashmere 
and on Bengaline silks. The single revers all on 
one side of the corsage front is newer than that 
placed on each side, and promises to be used es- 
pecially when the opposite side is richly braided. 
For slight figures it is a good plan to make a 
very narrow and flat vest of velvet or silk with a 
standing collar to match, and outside of the vest 
add a shirred scarf of the wool of the dress waist. 
Sometimes this fullness is made of the front part 
of the waist itself pushed back on the lining. 
The cut-away basques will also be made again, 
sloping back toward the sides from the top of 
the first dart, The space inside may be covered 





plainly as a vest, or it may have a shirred bib- 
like piece in one with the front of the over-skirt, 
in the fashion worn last year. Side draperies 
falling in waved jabot folds on the skirt are to 
be lined with velvet or silk that will come into 
sight in each layer of the folds. 

Instead of severely plain bands or folds for 
trimming skirts there will now be vandykes, scal- 
lops, or leaf points on the upper edge, while oth- 
er folds will have openings or slits cut at regular 
intervals, and through these will be drawn gilt 
or silver braid. Tucks will be more used than 
at any previous season, and these will also be 
decorated with braid, or with stitching, or with 
very narrow piping on the lower edge. 

The Eton jacket is a fanciful little garment 
that will be becoming to slight figures. It is 
similar to the Zouave jacket, but instead of being 
curved open in front, it slopes away gradually 
from the throat to the line of the waist, and is 
slightly pointed behind. The new caprice is to 
edge it with closely strung small gilt buttons, or 
else with large cut jet beads. A soft sash is 
passed around the waist with this jacket, and 
sashes generally are to be used with spring 
dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co.; Le 
Bouti.urer Brotruers; and Srern BrotueErs. 











PERSONAL. 


No more picturesque ending than the fall of 
Khartoom could have been devised for “ Chinese”’ 
GorDon, who will ever remain the hero and cen- 
tral figure of the war in the Soudan. A striking 
portrait of the Christian hero, with more than 
a score of other illustrations and a fine map of 
the Nile country, will be found in ArcHrTBALD 
Forses’s succinct record of his adventurous 
life, published by Harper & Brotuers in the 
“ Franklin Square Library.” 

—The widow of Rear- Admiral GoLDsBOROUGH, 
who has just died in Washington, was the daugh- 
ter of WILLIAM Wik. 

—CHRISTINE NILSSON has received from King 
ALFonso the cross of the Order of Beneticence, 
founded by his mother. The singer bas always 
been a pet of ex-Queen ISABELLA. 

—Mr. JoHN PauL SELINGER, the artist, says 
he has found more beautiful women in Venice 
than in all the rest of Italy; there they combine 
the North German type and that of the Orient. 

—Mr. Joun F. QuaR.es, a colored lawyer of 
New York, recently deceased, was the first col- 
ored man admitted to the bar in Washington. 
He married a granddaughter of NAPOLEON’s Mar- 
shal J ACQUEMINOT. 

—Governor CLEVELAND'S private secretary, 
Colonel Lamont, doubts if there is a laboring- 
man in the country who works as hard as the 
President-elect. 

—The son of Prince NAPOLEON has gone to 
Egypt to take part in the campaign there. 

—Four thousand dollars is the price of the 
artistic stove in the breakfast-room of Queen 
Victortia’s yacht. 

—Mr. J. F. MoLuoy, the author of ‘‘ Peg Wof- 
fington,’”’ the ** Wooden Shoon,’’ and so many 
charming songs, is about thirty years old, but 
his black hair is already sprinkled with gray, al- 
though he has a fresh youthful color in his face. 
He lives in bachelor apartments in London, 
where he gives esthetic teas which are quite 
popular. 

—The widow of Dr. Pavy, of the GREELY are- 
tic expedition, is on the staff of the New Orleans 
Times- Democrat. 

—Professor Hux ey is going to Amalfi, where 
Mr. T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE is staying. 

—A bouquet recently carried by the Princess 
of Wales was of Russian violets in the shape of 
a fan, a Jacqueminot rose in the centre, over 
which a humming-bird on a spiral wire fluttered 
with every motion of the hand. 

—Mr. A. W. WILLIAMS, who is now eighty-one 
years old, has been postmaster in West Pittstield, 
Massachusetts, for thirty years. 

—Professor J. D. WuttNney says the Yosemite 
is distinguished from all other valleys by its ver- 
ticality, its great height compared to its width, 
and the small amount of débris at the base of its 
vigantic cliffs. 

—Dr. WititiAmM Henry Furness, of Philadel- 
phia, has been sixty years in the ministry. 

—During his illness the wife of Professor Hux- 
LEY has written and his daughters have illus- 
trated a pretty book for children. 

—Mr. SPURGEON has the gout, at Mentone. 

—Mr. Houman Hunt asks just one hundred 
thousand dollars for his “ Flight into Egypt,” 
on which he has been engaged seven years, 

—General GRANT has lately lost an aunt and 
an uncle, the one eighty-five and the other nine- 
ty-two years old. 

Miss SarAH A. BAKER recently re-appeared on 
the stage, assuming parts which she had not 
played for years, the leading lady being suddenly 
taken ill—going through all the rehearsals, gain- 
ing fine press notices, and looking about thirty, 
although she is really seventy. 

—No steps have ever been taken for utilizing 
the two hundred and forty thousand dollars that 
Rossini’s widow left six years ago for the relief 
of impoverished opera singers. 

—The ex-Khedive’is short, stout, and white- 
haired—a familiar tigure at the West End of Lon- 
don. 

—Henry Carey, Barrp, the publisher, has 
recently celebrated the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of his publishing house. 

—Rome is now the head-quarters of the Bona- 
PARTES, Cardinal NAPOLEON, his four sisters, and 
Prince CHARLEs all living there. 

—Lieutenant ScuwatkKa, of arctic fame, has 
just lost his mother and his sister, and his fa- 
ther is very feeble, having met with an accident 
a year ago that cost him both his legs. 

—The new Japanese Minister is a very courtly 
personage, and liberal toward new ideas. 

—Mr. JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER announces 
his lectures to begin at 10 o’clock P.M., so that 
he and his listeners may dine comfortably first. 

—The Princess Beatrice has ordered several 
Irish poplins for her trousseau, one of ivory 
white interwoven with gold thread, one of deep 
cardinal, and one covered with forget-me-not 
sprays. 

—To the mother of Fet1x Moscue.es, WAL- 
TER Scort wrote verses, BEETHOVEN sent dying 
messages, MALIBRAN pang her sweetest songs, 














MENDELSSOHN came for rest, while at a later day 
George Eliot and Jenny Linp and Trersens, 
HENSCHEL, SARASATE, and a world of other ce- 
lebrities, loved to linger at her side. 

—Dr. Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, 
says it is not considered good form in Boston 
to die without leaving something to Harvard. 

—Literature has not been represented at the 
eourt balls of the German Emperor since the 
death of BerrHoLp AUERBACH. 

—Wi1uiamM Leonarp, who has just died in 
Portland, Oregon, at the age of one hundred and 
six, had lived in happiness with his wife, now 
1 inety-six, for more than seventy-five years. 

—DaRWIN made acknowledgments of invalu- 
able assistance in the matter of the survival of 
the fittest from the late CHanLes DowNIne, the 
brother of ANDREW J. Downrna. 

—A writer to the London Lancet expresses 
doubt if it will be best this year to eat macaroni, 
which has been drying by the Italian road-sides, 
exposed to dust which was probably full of 
cholera germs. 

—Lieutenant Greecy’s friends are much con- 
cerned about his health, which they fear is failing, 

—M. CHEVREUL, dean of the College of France, 
and for many years director of the Gobelins Fae- 
tory, will be a hundred years old next August. 
He has always been a teetotaler. 

—When Mr. Francis N. Banas, the New York 
lawyer, thanked the Lord that there were no re- 
porters in heaven, ‘‘ You forget the recording 
angel,”’ said the reporter present 

—NILSSON has not sung publicly in Paris for 
fifteen years, but sings there next May at the 
Trocadéro féte. ’ 

—Commissioner Lonina, a Boston, or what is 
the same thing, a Sulem man, says that he is not 
an example of Boston culture, butofagri-culture, 

—General H. V. Boynton, who is dean of the 
Washington correspondents, is a small man, 
with a full iron gray beard, twinkling eyes, and 
quick and nervous movements. 

—Whien in Constantinople, the wife of ex-Gov- 
ernor LELAND STANFORD, through the efforts of 
General Lew WALLACE, was admitted to the 
harems of several of the leading personages of 
the Turkish Empire, including that of the Sul- 
tan himself. Without exception she found the 
minds of the women there in the condition of 
those of young children. 

—Donna BIANCA DEL GRILLO, a young lady of 
about twenty-five summers, is the daughter of 
Madame Ristori. She is quite handsome, with 
patrician features, dark brown eyes, and light 
brown wavy hair. 

—It having been reported that Miss CLevr- 
LAND was strong-minded, and would wear short 
hair in the White House and toilettes to corre- 
spond, her dress at the Buffalo Charity Ball is 
put in as counter-evidence. It was of pale blue 
satin, with train sloping away in front from a 
petticoat of cream brocade wrought in gold 
thread; the square corsage was edged with 
creamy ostrich tips, and the lace was run with 
gold thread. 

—Mr. Gosse says the Trrrany building in 
Madison Avenue, New York, is almost the most 
beautiful modern domestic building that he has 
ever seen, and that it has a sort of vastness about 
it, as if it had grown like a mountain, which is 
good taste if bad geology. 

—According to Dr. Henry Tucker, a few 
grains of granulated sugar wet with vinegar 
will stop the hiccoughs of babies. 

—ADOLPH SutTKo has for a number of years 
been collecting books and manuscripts of great 
value for a public library which is to be his gift 
to San Francisco. 

—A legend, which claims to date as fur back 
as 1831, says that a Voudoo neyress, telling 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S fortune, declared he was 
he man who would “ tell all the colored folks 
to go free.”’ 

—The husband of Mrs. Hopxrns, the California 
millionairess, was a member of the same family 
as STEPHEN HopkKINs, the signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, MaRK Hopkins, president 
of Williams College, and Jouns Hopkins, the 
founder of the Baltimore university. 

—kKev. Dr. Topp, of New Haven, says he 
doubts if there is one Yale professor who can 
translate at sight, without recourse to a lexi- 
con, a page of Greek or Latin with which he is 
unfamiliar. 

—President Draz’s wife is twenty - five, tall 
and slender; she reccived part of her education 
in the United States. 

—Mr. EvGENE SCHUYLER has given several 
valuable Russian works to Cornell University. 

—When Mr. RoLirn M. SQuire was presented, 
some years ago, at the court of St. James, he 
wore a white satin suit, with small-clothes and 
jewelled sword, at an expense of some five hun- 
dred pounds, nd looked like some romantic 
> of the days of chivalry. 
STTERNICH has written the libret- 
to and one of the RoruscatLps has composed 
the musie for an opera in which the Princess 
METTERNICH and her daughters will be among 
the performers. 

—The only pupil that ALMA-TADEMA ever 
had is Mr. Joun Couuier, « promising English 
artist of the younger generation. 

—RUBINSTEIN dreads much 
that it is probable he will never visit America 
again. 

-M. CHARNAY has dedicated his book, a trans- 
lation of which is to be issued by the Messrs, 
Harper & Broruers, to Mr. Prerre Lorit- 
LARD. Once, among some wonderful ruins, the 
explorer found a young Englishman, Mr. AL- 
FRED MAUDESLEY, and his party before him, 
and saw his laurels sensibly diminishing; but 
the Englishman assured him he was only an 
amateur travelling for fun. ‘‘ The city is yours,”’ 
he said; “‘christen it, explore it, photograph 
it; I don’t intend to write one word about it.” 

—Mrs. Commodore VANDERBILT attends the 
Chureh of the Strangers, Dr. Deems pastor; 
Mrs. E. D. MorGan is a member of the Presby- 
terian Chureh; Mrs, A. T. Stewart is amember 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church; Miss Caru- 
ERINE WOLFE is a member of Grace Chureh; 
Miss Harniet LENOX is a member of a Presby- 
terian chureh, and so is Mrs. Ropert L. Stuart, 
Rey. Joun HAs being her pastor. 

—Epmunpb Yates does not fare in prison as 
Leien Hunt did, with Sue_tey, Keats, Byron, 
Moone, Lams, HAZLir?, and others to visit him 
and shower luxuries on him, He can have but 
one newspaper a day, and novisits except under 
orders from the visiting magistrate; the govern- 
or of the prison has charge of his letters, and he 
has to take his exercise in one of the misdemeuu- 
ants’ grounds. 
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Border for Linen Embroidery.—Drawn- 
Work and Needle Guipure. 

Tuts border is designed for linen chair backs, 

decorative towels, and kindred articles. One-half 

of the full breadth is given, and the details of the 


} 


work are clearly repre- 
sented. The ground is 
medium coarse cream 
white linen, on which the 
surface work is executed 
in cream saddler’s silk, 
and the open drawn-work 
and guipure in linen 
thread. Draw the out- 
lines of the pattern on 
the linen, making all the 
perpendicular and_hori- 
zontal lines coincide with 
the warp and woof of 
the linen. Proceed to 
remove the threads in 
the open spaces, leaving 
groups of four threads 
wherever there are hori- 
zontal or perpendicular 
bars. Overcast the edges 
closely, and work the 
bars, some in overcast 
stitch and some in point 
de reprise, as indicated. 
For the diagonal bars 
and the ares stretch the 
working thread from 
point to point to form a 
foundation, and either 
overcast them or work 
them in button- hole 
stitch, and in the same 
manner work the circles 
that overlay the bars, 
around the edges of which 
are worked points in 
point de reprise. Work 
the solid parts in satin 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Key Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 148. 
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Fig. 1.—Emprorperep Scarr ror DINING-ROOM 
Borperep Serce Dress.—Back. Tray.—See Figs. 2 and 3; and Figs, 4 and 5, 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, Page 149.] Page 141.—[For design see Supplement, No. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3677: Basque IX., Fig. 58.) 
AND Over-Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 

For pattern and description see stitch with silk, and work 

Supplement, No. V., Figs, 32-44, the back-stitched points ; for 
these latter begin with a 
diagonal stitch down- 
ward over about five 
threads, and bring 
the needle out un- 
der five horizon- 
tal threads in a 
straight line be- 
low, then takea 
diagonal stitch 
of the same 
length upward, 
and bring the 
needle out un- 
der five perpen- 
dicular threads, 
to the first row 
again, and re- 
peat; work the 
second half of 
the line in the 
















intervals, draw out a single 
thread for the hem-stitch- 
ing. Darn the open space 
in point de reprise, 

working under and 
over three of the 
loose threads, 

work the over- 

cast bars around 
three threads, 
and catch them 
together at the 
centre ; work in 
regular perpen- 
dicular stitches 
around the two 
close groups 
on each side, 
and then, for 
the horizontal 
stitches in the 
open _ spaces, 
working from 





same man- left to right, 
ner. For the take a stitch 
open edge bor- over three 
ders draw out loose threads 


the horizon- 
tal threads 
for the wide 


on the left, 
bring the nee- 
dle upward 
space,andon Fig. 3.—PortasLe Dressinc-TaBLE Giass, under the 


Fig. 2.—Detau or Empromery For Scarr, Fic. 1. both sides, Foipep.—[See Fig. 2, on Front Page. ] close _ strip, 










stitch around the same three threads in the 
space above, bring the needle downward and 
under the next three loose threads, and repeat. 
Along the lower edge work open scallops in but- 
ton-hole stitch and points in point de reprise. 


Embroidered Scarf 
for Dining-room 
Tray.—Figs. 1-5. 
Tue ground for this 

scarf is écru linen, and 

the ornamentation, a 

deep border of fuchsia 

blossoms and leaves, is 
worked in fast-colored 
saddler’s silk, red and 
blue, with veining in 
gold thread. The de- 
sign, which is by Ma- 
dame M. Meyer, of Ham- 
burg, is given in outline 
in Fig. 58, Supplement. 
It is executed partly in 
outline in stem stitch, 
and partly in relief or 
raised embroidery. Aft- 
er tracing the design, 
work the leaves, stems, 
and veins in stem stitch 
with blue silk, define 
the veins with a second 
finer line in gold thread, 
and fill in the leaves 
with open back stitches 
in the same silk. Work 
the thick vine and stems 
in slanting satin stitch 


CasuMEerE aND VeLveT Hovusr with blue silk, after pad- 

Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see ding them somewhat 
Fig. 2, Page 149.]|—Cur Parrern, with the same silk to 
No. 3678: Basque anp SKIRT, raise the work. These 

20 CENTS EACH, details are shown in full 

For description see Supplement. size in Figs. 2and3. The 
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Fig. 3.—Detai or Empromery ror Scarr, Fic. 
Fuui Size. 



































Fou Size. at two even For description see Supplement. and work a 
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Borper ror Liven Emprowery.—Drawn-Work AND NEEDLE GuIPURE. 
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fuchsia buds and the outer petals of the fuchsia 
are worked in red silk; they are padded first, 
then with the needle threaded double they are 
worked in stitches taken like a herring-bone 
from side to side, but close together. The in- 
ner petals of the fuchsias are worked in satin 
stitch with blue, and the stamens in red and 
gold, The work for the narrow edge borders is 
illustrated in Figs.4 and 5. The light lines are 





lines 


="\ \ 
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silk. 


and knotted, 





Cigar Box. 


Tue outside of this casket is 
covered with 


Fig. 2.—Drsiean ror Tosacco Poucn, 
Fig. 1, on Pace 149.—Fu.e Size. 
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' Fig. 4.—Detai. or Emprorperep BorpDEr FOR 
Scarr, Fig. 1, on Pace 140, 
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stem - stitched, 
and the heavy 
padded 
i, . with silk and then 
herring-boned. 
heavy points in Fig. 5 

are lightly padded and 
worked in satin stitch with 
a double thread of thick red 
The ends of the scarf ter- 
minate in a deep ravelled fringe, 
the strands of which are crossed 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
MonoGram. 
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The 


brown stamped 
leather, with the 
edges and corners 
bound in copper- 
colored plush, The 
lid is lined with 
copper-colored sat- 
in over a thin in- 
terlining of soft 
wadding, and this 
satin face is deco- 
rated with a design 
in embroidery in 
colored silks pick- 
ed out with gold. 


Monograms.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


TnEsE monograms for 
marking linen are to be 
worked in satin stitch with 
white or tinted embroidery 
cotton, 


Clothes Bag. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue bag is intended to 
hold linen that is waiting 
for the laundress. It is 
made of light blue gingham, 
and is ornamented with 
cross stitch embroidery in 
light and dark blue cotton 
on white Java canvas. A 
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piece of Java canvas twenty-nine inches wide 
around and fifteen inches deep, including the 
points, is required for the lower outside part. 
Sew up the side seam, and embroider it in the 
desigu Fig. 2 at an inch and a haif above the 
lower edge in two shades of blue cotton. Hav- 
ing worked the embroidery, cut the lower edge 
to the shape of the points, and then ravel the 
spare inch and a half of canvas for fringe. 


‘{ BRomERY De- 

‘ po SIGN 

..  CLotHes Bae, Fie. 

me 1.—Cross SritcH AND 
Hotsern-W ork. 


FOR 









Tack the 
two layers 
of points to 
each other, and 
fasten tassels of 
white with light and 
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and between them, For 
the narrow border at the 
top take a strip of canvas 
five inches deep, and embroid- 
er it across the upper part in 
the design Fig. 3. At two 
stitches above and below the 
embroidery work a row of 
large button-hole stitches in 





Fig. 3.—Dersien ror Tospacco Pouca 




































Fig. 1.—Ctorues Bac.—[See Figs, 2 and 3.] 


Cigar Box. 





to the upper edge 
of the other piece 
of canvas with 
the button - hole 
stitches at the. 
top, and ravel the 
canvas for fringe 
below those at 
the bottom. The 
gingham bag is 
cut the same 
width as the can- 
vas, and twenty- 
two inches deep. 


5° 


The top is turned down two 
inches to form a hem and a 
casing in which a double draw- 
ing-string is run. It is set 
inside the canvas part, and 
forms the lining of it. 










BREAKFAST BOWER. 

FRENCH traveller, wield- 
fA. ing a lively pen, tells us, 
pen-picture fashion, of a plea- 
sant morning hour enjoyed at 
the hotel at Buyukdere. In 
a large garden a grand old 
plane-tree, rich in heavily fo- 
liaged branches, had among 
its lovely boughs a charming 


dark blue, fastening the strip 


Fig. 2.—EmBRoIDERED 
MonoGRaM, 


Fic. 1, on Pace 149.—Fc.t Size. 





Fig. 3.—Narrow Borper ror CLorues Baa, 
Fig. 1.—Cross Srircu anp Hoipein-Work. 











Enoiisu ClotuH MANTLE. 


Fig. 5.—Detau or Emproinerep Borper ror Scarr, 


CLota Newmarket Coat.—Cor Parrern, No. 3674: Price, 25 Cents. 
Fig. 1, on Pace 140. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 14-20. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VI., Figs. 45-51. 
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little bower, wherein this merry gentleman lei- 
surely took his breakfast. No danger of sun- 
strokes here, for he was effectually shaded by a 
parasol of leaves. 





LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avotnor or “ Hanns or Justicx,” “Tur Man Sue 
Canep For,” “ For Her Saxe,” “ Cowarp 
COonsOLENOK,” ETO. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
THE CLOSING OF THE NET. 
CHAPTER IX. 
MR. PROTHEROE’S PRECAUTION. 
J HO do you think killed Richard Mack- 


ness ?” 





, 

It was hardly a question I should have expect- 
ed to escape the lips of my quiet step-sister, but 
we had both approached a time when it was ne- 
cessary to be stirring, when the facing of a grim 
fact was not to be avoided any longer. Ben 
Wellmore was in prison, and we two were his 
friends outside, prepared to act for him. 

To me, indeed, had been left the charge to fight 
his battles, as if he thought it might lie in my 
power, and only in mine, to stand him in good 
stead. Still, I could not answer Lydia’s question 
fairly. 

“T have tried not to think,” I murmured. 

“Do you and I, Maud, know more of this mur- 
der than any one else?” she asked, in a lower 
tone, as if two lone women in the house might 
still fear eavesdroppers lurking in the shadows of 
the shop. ‘Could you and I point to one man on 
whom suspicion might rest with a greater and 
more terrible force than on Ben—a man wholly 
unsuspected ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“Then what is to be done ?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“T think I do,” said Lydia, very calmly. 
innocent must not suffer for the guilty. 
knows at any sacrifice that must of be.” 

“No,” I said. 

“T have read in your thoughts already, Maud, 
that you would tell all you suspect, rather than 
Ben should come to harm.” 

“ That would be my duty,” I answered, thought- 
fully. 

“Do you think father killed Richard Mack- 
ness?” she asked. 

“No, no, Lydia, I do not,” I cried. “There 
was once a fear upon me that he had; but it has 
gone completely from me—it belongs wholly to 
the past. But father is afraid—he saw him dead 
—he may know or guess who is the murderer.” 

“When you went home with him to Norwood, 
he told you everything ?” 

“ Almost everything.” 

“ And that revelation—the anxiety —the harass 
of it all made you ill?” 

“Te,” 

“ T pray to God he did not kill him,” said Lydia, 
shuddering; “ but I have thouglit all along that 
he did.” 

“Tell me why?” 

“His strange manner on the night of the 
fourth; his late arrival here; his excitement and 
bewilderment,” said Lydia; “‘ and then that card.” 

“Ha! You took it?” 

“ Yes, I took it,” Lydia confessed. 

“Tam glad. Iam very glad of that.” 

“f found it in the purse you had left in the 
pocket of your dress, and I thought it would be 
safer for me to take care of or destroy,” she re- 
marked. 

“ You did not destroy it ?” I exclaimed. 

“No. It is safe in my work-box upstairs,” 
said Lydia. “I locked it away from everybody 
on the night I found it. I thought it was not 
wise to burn it. It might help to hang father, I 
thought first, and then it seemed probable that it 
might save him should suspicion fall upon him 
presently.” 

“You have had my thoughts and his concern- 
ing it,” I said; “but, oh! it is hard to say what 
is the best thing to be done.” 

“There is very little to be done,” said Lydia, 
with a sigh. “And we are helpless yet awhile.” 

“T don’t know,” was my restless answer, “I 
feel I am not wholly powerless, that I can and 
will do something. My father must come back 
to England to give his evidence, to tell in open 
court what he has told me, to prove that Mr. 
Mackness was living, ov but just dead, when Ben 
was on his way to Woking; he must do some- 
thing, say something, to save Ben. And then 
there is Isaac Garboush ; he will tell all he knows 
to save one who has been kind to him; I think 
he will—I am sure he will.” 

“T never bad much faith in Isaac,” said Lydia, 
gravely; “but I have thought of him. And I have 
dreaded,” she added, with a shudder, “ what he 
might say, and if it would be the truth in say- 
ing it.” 

“Yes, I think it would. But where is Isaac— 
is he getting well or growing weaker ?” 

“His daughter, who shut up for me early this 
evening—I sent over to her at the Feathers,” 
said Lydia—“ says Isaac gets out a little while in 
the daytime now, But I have not seen him; no- 
body has seen him.” 

“Sally would not say he was better if he were 
worse.” 

“Why does he not come here, then, to see us ? 
—to thank Ben ?” 

“ Perhups he can not walk so far yet.” 

“ It is not far,” remarked Lydia; “ but he may 
be very weak. Sarah is at the Feathers a great 
deal now, and very wild and quarrelsome again, 


“The 
God 
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and perhaps—I don’t know—she would not like 
to say the father was lying ill at home whilst she 
was drinking over the way.” 

“T will go and see Isaac in the morning,” I 
said. “I—I think I will go now.” And I half 
started up, fraught with the impulse to be stirring, 
to be acting in Ben’s interest, 

“Not to-night,” said Lydia. 
little more of this. It is not safe at night in 
Whiffen’s Court. One rash step may do much 
harm too, Maud. And you and | want time to 
think it out.” 

I gave in to her request, but was there any 
thinking it out for two women confused by the 
surroundings, and giddy with the rapid whirling 
of the wheels? It was all too complicated—a 
net-work in the dark—for Lydia and me to see 
our way, or struggle from the meshes in which 
we were entangled. We did not know what was 
approaching with the daylight; we could not 
turn the leaves of the great book and read there- 
in, “Thus shall it be,” and “ so it shall end.” 

We were to make our puny efforts to direct 
the current of events, when, God help us! we 
were to be swept away by the rushing waters. 
There are torrents too powerful to resist, in which 
poor humanity is at once ingulfed and lost in 
its puny efforts to cross to the side where the 
light shines. 

In Lydia’s room that night I surprised her by 
saying suddenly : 

“T should like to keep the card Mr. Mackness 
gave my father, Lydia.” 

She turned round sharply at this. 

“Can not you trust me?” she inquired; “ not 
even till to-morrow ?” 

“Oh yes! With my whole heart—my life, 
Lyd,” I cried. “But this is my trust. I have 
promised to keep it. I am unhappy that it is 
not in my possession. It belongs to me till lam 
asked for it. It is wholly mine.” 

“There, there, you must not grow excited, and 
look like poor Ella in one of her tempers,” said 
Lydia. “I shall be glad to give it you again. I 
shall feel it is safer with you. To me it is a 
temptation.” 

“ & temptation ?” I repeated, slowly. 

“Here is a something we are keeping back 
that should be given to the world—that it is not 
fair and honest to withhold—with the dead man 
lying in his grave, and the crime of his murder 
unpunished. It may do no good; but it may be 
a clew; it may—” 

“Let me have the card, Lydia. 
talk of this any more to-night.” 

“ Very well.” 

Lydia unlocked her work-box, and opened the 
little folding case in the lid with which work- 
boxes are very often provided. Before opening 
it, she had looked with a little astonishment at 
the confusion of the reels and cotton, the tapes 
and scissors, of the methodical arrangement of 
which she was always proud; then she made a 
hasty dash at the portfolio, and tore it open in 
her eagerness 

“Itis gone!” she exclaimed ; “ he has taken it!” 

“Who has taken it ?” 

“Father. He slept in this room last night,” 
said Lydia. 

We stared at each other for a little while in 
blank amazement. I felt my heart sink ominous- 
ly, and I could hardly tell for what reason. Aft- 
er all, and if my father had considered that the 
card was safer in his possession, was he not en- 
titled to it? It was his own property; it had 
been given to him by Richard Mackness, and he 
had only constituted me his custodian, to have 
and to hold, till he had made up his own mind to 
destroy it, or to take it back from me. Hadla 
right to complain—to feel that I had been be- 
trayed? Had I kept my faith with him? he 
would have probably asked himself after discov- 
ering his step-daughter in possession of it, Lydia, 
whom he did not particularly like, and of whom 
he stood somewhat in awe. 

“ He has been searching my room,” said Lydia, 
indignantly ; “he has found a key to fit this bex. 
Who would have thought it of him ?” 

“What is to be done ?”’ I asked. 

“Nothing more to-night,” said Lydia, firmly ; 
“nothing more at all, so far as that card is con- 
cerned, Maud. He would have-certainly destroy- 
ed it now. So there is an end of it. And per- 
haps it is as well.” 

I did not know, I could not guess, whether it 
was well or ill that my father should have taken 
it. Iwas bewildered and fatigued, and my heart 
was full of a new grief at my perfect helpless- 
ness. I kissed Lydia and went to my lonely 
room, where my handsome Ella would never look 
at me again—to which she would never, never re- 
turn—and which reminded me so vividly of her 
as I closed the door upon myself that I turned 
heart-sick with the certainty that she was gone. 
Had Ben’s trouble not been upon my mind, had 
my father’s late high-handed proceedings, his 
act of preeaution, not been troubling me, I might 
have broken down, after all, beneath the new 
feeling of loneliness that came upon me in that 
little front room. I realized my loss so acutely 
there; the thought of Ella, and of my love for 
her, and of the future lying before her with my 
father for a companion—the father she had pre- 
ferred before me, to life in Soho with one who 
loved her very much, and who only understood 
her, made allowances for her, and stood between 
her and her griefs and wrongs, as though she had 
been a weakling needing much support, and yet 
at times, at a crisis, so very strong and proud 
and good! 

What would become of her away from us? 
Would she grow as reckless and improvident as 
father was, in her wild pursuit of change, of dis- 
traction, of forgetfulness ? Had she really thought 
so much of Hugh Mackness—and was he worth 
the thought? And then Ben’s troubles rose to 
the surface and shut Ella from my mind, and I 
dropped off to sleep and to dream of all of them 
—that father was in prison instead of Ben, and 


“Let us think a 


Pray do not 





Ben and Ella were going to be married, with Sal 
Garboush, her shawl over her head, for chief 
bridemaid, and Isaac Garboush, deplorably ragged 
and dirty, waiting by my sister’s side to give the 
bride away. A mad dream; but was the waking 
less incongruous and unexpected ?—hardly less 
in its sad time, and dating its first scene from 
the beginning of my life again in Fisher Street— 
the beginning of the end! 





CHAPTER X. 
THE NEXT DAY. 


Ir is not my intention to chronicle from hour 
to hour the incidents of this history; I would pre- 
fer to pass them by, if it were possible, and it 
would not render the telling of my story vague 
and incomprehensible. There may go by a few 
days presently, after the day following my return, 
when much happened that I must set down here. 

I was up early, but Lydia was in the parlor be- 
fore me. She looked almost reproachfully at me 
as I made my appearance. 

“You should have rested longer,” she said, 
with some of her old peevishness apparent. “I 
did not want you down yet.” 

“Oh, I am an early riser always,” I replied ; 
“and besides—” 

“ Besides !” repeated Lydia, as I stopped. 

“—-T want to see Sally Garboush. She will 
take the shutters down as usual, will she not?” 

“If she was not locked up last night, I think 
she will,” said Lydia, in reply. 

And presently there came a solemn thump at 
the door, which we had not unfastened yet ; and 
upon my opening it, there, sure enough, was Sal 
Garboush waiting to act as deputy for her father, 
absent on sick leave. 

She looked taller than usual that day, I fancied, 
having as it were grown thinner since I had bid- 
den her good-by one foggy morning a little more 
than a week ago—having even grown much 
dirtier, as though she had not washed her face 
since I had seen her last. She was hardly her- 
self, and she was not looking her best. Indeed, 
I might say without any exaggeration that she 
was looking her very worst, which is saying a 
great deal for and against her. 

As I had seen her last in Fisher Street, bon- 
netless and with the thick folds of her dirty check 
shawl forming her head-gear, so she loomed upon 
me again, an unpresentable female with a stony 
expression of countenance, and more of sullen- 
ness or of subdued ferocity about her than I had 
witnessed in her hitherto. But then Sal had al- 
ways given me her best looks till this day, and 
now she did not move a muscle of her face at the 
sight of me, but stared stolidly ahead, and was 
not glad to see me. 

“ Key,” she said. 

She did not cross the shop and get the key for 
herself as her father Isaac had been in the habit 
of doing, but stood there to be waited upon. 

“Don’t you know where te find it, Sally, by this 
time ?” I said, as I took the key off the shelf, re- 
turned with it, and placed it in her hand. 

“Yes, I knows well enuf,” she said, in a deep, 
graff voice ; “ but I ain’t a-coming in to be jawed 
by her.” 

“ By my sister ?” 

“Yes; I’ve had enuf of her,” Sal explained : 
“she and I don’t hitit. She’s a thunderin’ sight 
too gordamighty good for me.” 

She was turning away toward the shutter box 
when I said, “‘ How is your father ?” 

“Oh, he’s well enuf. Shammin’ a bit ’cos he 
don’t like work—’cos he won't shake hisself to- 
gether, the old humbug; but he’s gettin’ on.” 

“T am very glad he is coming round at last.” 

“Oh! air yer?” said Sal, regarding me du- 
biously. ‘ Well, so am I, for I’ve got preshus 
sick of him, I can tell yer. But he’s coming 
round—oh yes—awful sharp too. No one 
sharper.” , 

“That is good news.™ 

“He talks of coming round to-night here too,” 
she said, still staring hard at me with her great 
dark eyes full of interest now; “says he wil/ 
come. And as he’s orful obstinit allers, you may 
reckon on him.” 

“He is very much better, then ?” 

“ He is very much better,” Sa! repeated, like a 

arrot. 

“ Did he tell you—” 

Sal interrupted me at once. 

“He don’t tell me nuffink,” she said; “him 
and me don’t speak at present. He’s the un- 
gratefulest old rip that— But never mind. I 
don’t care ;.I like it.” 

“I will go round and see him presently.” 

Sal had turned again, but she stopped, key in 
hand, at this piece of information. There was a 
change upon her heavy face, even, in its expres- 
sion and its color. 

“He’s out all day to-day,” she said, quickly, 
almost too quickly, for I doubted the communica- 
tion, although puzzled why she should give false 
news to me. 

“ Indeed !” 

“He’s gone a’ready,” she continued. “Got a 
long job on, and won’t be back till dark, Then 
he’ll come straight on here. He said so to-sum- 
budy, not to me; ob no, the— But there, you 
don’t want to hear o’ my family troubles, Miss 
Mud, do yer?” 

She walked away, and I went back into the 
shop to wait for her, and to think of what further 
questions I should put to her. Something was 
wrong in Whiffen’s Court—something seriously 
wrong. There had been a little difference of 


’ 


’ 


‘opinion between Mr. Garboush and his daughter, 


and even the illnes’ of the former could not plead 
as an excuse with his irritable offspring. 

Sal wore a worried and a wearied look, which 
might be remorse, or ill temper, or the natural 
expression following last night’s “ booze” at the 
Feathers. At all events, she had aroused’ my 
curiosity, and I had more to say to her. 





Sal was aware of this too. As she took the 
shutters down, with a celerity that would have 
put her father to the blush, I could see her peer- 
ing in at me every moment between the comfort- 
ers and socks and ribbons that were displayed in 
the shop window, like a woman keeping her eyes 
upon me, and a little afraid of me and of what I 
was going to do next. I thought it was strange 
that she had not mentioned Ben Wellmore, and 
wondered if she was in ignorance of his arrest, 
as was most probable, and how she would behave 
when I told her the police had taken her favorite 
away. I was even a little afraid of her; some- 
what doubtful if she had recovered from the ef- 
fects of last night’s drink, and if it were not wise 
to keep her in ignorance of the facts a little longer. 
There was no hurry. And yet this woman and 
her father had been deeply interested in Ben, and 
anxious always to warn him of the danger which 
had menaced him so long. 

When she came into the shop, with a furtive 
glance toward the closed parlor door, she would 
have put the key down upon the counter and 
strode off, had I not said, “ Have I offended you 
in any way, Sally ?” 

“ You offend any one! Get out!” said Sal at 
once. ‘ Good-mornin’; I’m—” 

“One moment, Sally; I want to tell you that 
Mr. Wellmore—” 

She interrupted me in my turn. “I know,” 
she cried. “ Yer needn’t go on about him. They've 
got him—tooked him at Waterloo. I know all 
about it; so does the old man; so does everybody 
in the court. I can’t wait to hear anythink now ; 
I ’ain’t got time; I don’t want to hear.” 

And away seuttled Sal Garboush out of the 
house and down the street, a female very much 
unsettled, Later in the morning I saw her again 
where I had not expected to find her; where I 
had gone in fear and trembling, and with a ter- 
rible sinking at my heart—to the City police 
court, to hear the first examination of Ben Well- 
more. There was no reason that I should keep 
away; I had a right to be there, a terrible crav- 
ing to hear what had to be said against my lover, 
and in explanation for his arrest. There was not 
one atom’s worth of truth in the accusation 
against him; it was all so wild and far-fetched 
that I had fully expected Ben would be discharged 
at once, and that he and I would return arm in 
arm to Fisher Street, smiling at the folly of it all, 
and glad that the suspicion was over and done 
with for good; and vet with all this the terrible 
fear that I might be wrong, the consciousness 
that there was something more to say and do— 
to be said and done by the police—to east the stig- 
ma on him, and account for his apprehension. 

The court was densely crowded. The news had 
already spread through the City, as news will 
spread by strange side winds, and there was a be- 
wilderment of faces round about me—faces of 
City merchants who had known Richard Mack- 
ness, the dark face of Hugh himself foremost 
amongst them, and lighting up with surprise as 
he became aware of my presence amongst the 
people crowding in with me. 

Hugh was at my side immediately. 

“You should not have come here,” he said. 
“What is the use of it ?” 

“T have a right. No one a greater. 
trouble,” I replied. 

“Come with me. 
crowd,” he said. 
case. I forgot.” 

“Interested !” I exclaimed. 

“ Deeply interested ; and yet, Maud, I am very, 
very sorry that you are.” 

*“Whyt 

“He killed my uncle,” he replied, in a hasty 
whisper; “there is not a doubt of it.” 

“It is false—it is cruelly false! I—” 

“Wait. Don’t say any more, Maud. It may 
be as well you are here,” he answered, “ for you 
will know the truth the earlier, poor girl.” 

Then he passed with me to a reserved space 
amongst barristers and solicitors and city officials, 
and away from the surging crowd. We were 
privileged spectators, and we sat down side by 
side, and I felt a horror at him now for bis be- 
lief in Ben’s guilt—Ben so much the better man 
than he—and I could not for a while say another 
word to him. 


He is in 


You must not stand in this 
“ Yes, you are interested in the 


to 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIRST EXAMINATION. 


Yes, it was all very much like a dream, as wild 
and unreal as my dream of last night. I should 
have felt like a spectator at a play, if my heart 
had not beaten so rapidly. When I looked round 
at the eager faces of the British public, there was 
Sal Garboush at the back, towering above the 
rest, and with the same stolid stare upon her 
countenance with which she had confronted me 
in the early morning. 

I would fain not dwell too long upon this hor- 
ror, but in its early stage it is not easy to be brief. 
It has been always the darkest day of my life, 
when the clouds came down from God’s heaven 
and submerged me. Afterward there was time 
to think, to hope, to pray, to believe that the 
truth of it would come, must come, to the light 
by the eternal law of Heaven’s justice. 

When Ben stood in the dock, with his clear 
fearless look ahead, I was left to wonder for a 
while why the City magistrate could not see he 
was innocent!—and when in reply as to who 
was acting for him, be said he had not engaged 
any one, he did not think it was necessary, I 
was sure that he had had at heart my thoughts, 
that it would be a very simple case, and end with 
a few explanations to the grave-looking man upon 
the bench. 

But there is no simplicity about murder, and 
my blood froze slowly in my veins as I listened 
to the details of the charge against him. I could 
not look at Ben again, and had I done so, I should 
not have met his glance, so studiously was hie 
gaze directed from we. 
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Let me hasten over the evidence ; let me pass 
as quickly as I can from this sad part of my 
girl’s histor y wherein life took deeper, darker 
finte, and I became a watchful woman of the 
world, and suspicious of all the world in turn, 
save Ben. God be thanked that in all my life i 
never once suspected him; it was my one com- 
fort .as it was his during all these bitter days; 

it was my comfort afterward, long afterward. 

And the evidence against him that was tender- 
ed that day and offered as a plea for a remand, 
for further inquiries, for time to add a few more 
links to the chain which was forging for him, was 
conclusive to the owl-like personage upon the 
bench, and the hawk-like gentleman below him, 
to whom the owl was constantly referring. It 
was disheartening evidence, and last of all it was 
startling and took my breath away, and all the 
color from my cheeks. It aroused me to a sense 
of danger too, the will to fight his battles with 
all my heart and soul and strength, thinking of 
no one else, unless it was of the treachery of 
others leagued against my lover to destroy him. 
There was no thought of giving way after this, of 
falling ill and out of the race—the race for the 
truth that should save him. 

The people in the court listened with great ea- 
gerness and bated breath. Ben Wellmore fixed 
his steady gaze on every witness, and paid pro- 
found attention to the evidence, but said not a 
word until the very last, when the coup de grdce 
was given by Detective Railsford, an energetic of- 
ficer if objectionable. 

Ben Wellmore had been seen twice in Ethel- 
burga Buildings, once on the third of November, 
when Mr. Mackness was away; once on the 
fourth, in the afternoon, or toward the evening, 
perhaps. The office-keeper, who was struck with 
the height and size of Ben, swore to this, but was 
a trifling shambling in his evidence, and disposed 
to contradict himself. Ben did not cross-examine 
him as to the time, and as I hoped he would do, 
He was sure in his own mind of presently dis- 
proving this, and he allowed the man to proceed 
with his statement uninterruptedly. There was ev- 
idence as to Ben’s having had an interview with 
Mr. Mackness senior, as to high words being ex- 
changed, but no evidence of Ben Wellmore’s de- 
parture from the premises. He had been in hid- 
ing until the deed was done, it was very evident 
they thought. 

After this the court rang with the name of 
Isaac Garboush, and there was a stir amidst the 
audience, a sensitive wave, for that witness had 
been already suspected of the murder, arrested in 
the first instance, and afterward acquitted. He 
had been in Mincing Lane selling papers the 
greater part of that day, and it was thought by 
the police could swear to Ben, but no Isaac Gar- 
boush responded to the call. 

Had he been summoned to appear? was the 
question put from the bench. Yes, he had. This 
was a shocking disregard and. defiance of the law, 
and the City magnate blushed a little, whilst the 
hawk-like gentleman below looked spitefully at 
the police, as if, for some mysterious reason, they 
were keeping Isaac out of the way. Presenily 
some one called out from the back of the court 
that Garboush was ill, and nearly got into trou- 
ble for his indecorous way of imparting infor- 
mation. When he was told to step forward, he, 
being evidently of a reserved disposition, declined 
to appear at all, and no one was able to discover 
who had yelled out his facts in that unseemly 
fashion. But Sal Garboush had been recognized 
long ago, and Mr. Railsford said, promptly, 

“There’s his daughter in court, m’ lud.” 

“ His daughter ?” 

“Yes, m’ lud.” 

Sal was backing toward the outer door, when 
she was impounded and produced, and a more 
sullen party in a witness-box, or one more dis- 
reputable in her tout ensemble, was seldom pre- 
sented before a civic gaze. She had several 
shades more of coloring matter upon her cheeks 
and on the bridge of her broad nose than when 
she had taken down the shutters of the shop that 
morning, and her hair had got more untidy and 
frowzy, and stuck out like a serubbing-brush all 
round her head, from which she had dropped her 
shawl. She was sworn, after about five minutes’ 
instruction, as to what she was to do with the 
book, and what to say after a gabbling clerk, 
whose style of swearing in a witness was to me, 
in its free and easy handling of sacred names, 
wonderfully like flippant blasphemy. 

Sal was very stolid and very stupid—too stolid 
and stupid for Miss Garboush, I thought, as did 
the police, who regarded her doubtfully. At po- 
lice courts in her own vicinity—say Bow Street— 
she would have been told that she knew all about 
taking oaths, and had heard and seen too many 
administered to witnesses against her to be a vic- 
tim to such dire mistakes. She took the book 
in the wrong hand, and was reprimanded for it; 
she took the book in her right hand, and then 
dropped it on to the head of the gentleman swear- 
ing her; she kissed the air wildly, then her thumb, 
then the cover of the book, and insisted upon im- 
parting her evidence to the ceiling, instead of to 
the gentleman harassing her with questions. They 
were qiiestions manifold: where was her father; 
why.had he not attended to the summons; why 
had she not come forward to explain when she 
had heard just now the inquiries made for him ; 
what did she want. in the court at all; who was 
she, and how old was she; and lastly, in despair, 
did she understand the nature of an oath, or, for 
the matter of that, the nature of anything: 

Sal answered slowly, and after much serious 
consideration, like a woman who would not com- 
mit herself to any statement until she was quite 
sure of the veracity of her answer, and she re- 
quired every question to be put to her sever- 
al times, and in various kinds of ways, before 
she seemed to comprehend it. Being admonish- 
ed sharply not to keep staring upw ard in that in- 
sane fashion, she looked at the bench, and at all 
those favored by seats on the bench, and who had 








been inclined to laugh at her once or twice—mur- 
der cases being always full of funny details for 
the visitors—as if she could annihilate them then 
and there without the least compunction. The 
information. was hardly worth the trouble it took 
to elicit it. Sal only knew her father was ill, 
given over, dead, perhaps, by this time, and, she 
added, “a blessed good job too, for the help he 
was to anybody,” an unfeeling sentiment which 
caused a shudder to run through the court, 

I felt myself shuddering too at the vehemence 
with which this expression of sentiment was de- 
livered, and then I began to wonder why Sal 
Garboush had told me only a short while since 
that her father was out and about again, and 
going for a long day’s work. What did it 
mean ? and was Isaae Garboush ill or well? If 
well, why was he not here; and if ill, why did his 
daughter want me not to see him? 

“ fis deposition had better be taken,” suggest- 
ed the civie Solon; and Sal said, with emphasis 
and scorn, “ He'd got nuffink to take,” at which 
one or two laughed again. 

Finally, it was discovered that Sal did not un- 
derstand the nature of an oath, couid not read or 
write, and didn’t want to, and was bundled from 
the witness-box with that supreme contempt for 
her ignorance which only City folk—who are su- 
premely wise—could possibly show. 

And all this while my Ben stood there an ob- 
ject of suspicion—a murderer to be unmasked, if 
evidence, direct and cireumstantial, could possibly 
do it. Hugh Mackness watched me more than 
he attended to the case, as if afraid I might give 
way, and once he whispered that I was looking 
faint, and suggested I had better not remain. 

“J shall stay it out,” I answered back ; “I will 
hear every word of this infamous charge against 
him.” 

And I heard it. All the sickening details of 
how the body was found, and by whom, and they 
reminded me of my father’s story in the Mall 
when I was going to the station with him on the 
fifth, under a blood-red sky, and he had told me 
how he had first seen Richard Mackness lying 
dead. Then came the evidence of the detective 
Railsford, the last witness before the, remand, 
and he spoke of how he had watched Wellmore 
for some time, traced and tracked him, and final- 
ly arrested him. During Wellmore’s absence in 
the country, on the afternoon of his arrest, his 
rooms in Fisher Street had been thoroughly 
searched, and in a drawer of his bedroom the de- 
tective deposed that he had found a card of Mr. 
Mackness’s, on which were written in pencil the 
following words : 

“ Come to my office at seven, and I will hear all 
you have to say. There will be nobody to inter- 
rupt us there.” 

Another wave of sensation followed this. The 
place swam round me, and all the faces were 
merged suddenly in one—and that all eyes—and 
then bells rang loudly in my ears, and a thick, 
gray fog, with the eyes shining through it like 
dots of fire, rose up before me, and whirled round 
me in dense folds. 

“Tt’s a lie!” I heard Ben say. I knew his 
voice, and I came back to myself, and put away 
from my lips a glass of water that I found Hugh 
Mackness was tendering me. 

“T said this was no place for you, Maud,” 
Hugh said; “ pray come away now.” 

“T will wait for the end.” 

“The end has come. There will be no further 
evidence to-day,” he said. “Take myarm. Let 
me get you through the crowd.” 

But I did not heed him. The court had broken 
up; the sensation chapter in this romance of 
crime had reached its last line. There had been 
evidence enough, damning evidence enough, to 
send Ben.back a prisoner on remand; and he 
had been already taken away ; and solicitors, bar- 
risters, reporters, policemen, tipstaves, and a pub- 
lie hungering for early news, and glad to have got 
it, were all streaming into the street. 

“This is treachery,” I murmured—* this is foul 
ylay.” 

Hugh Mackness was still by my side, I discov- 
ered, when the cold air that December morning 
brought me more to myself. 

“T will not leave you yet awhile, Maud,” he 
said; “I am going your way.” 


(To Be CONTINUED.) 





THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL 
PAINTER IN AMERICA. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


ge founders of our States were too busy with 

muscle and brain, in felling trees, cultiva- 
ting clearings or savannas, providing food and 
shelter for families, and schools for children, to 
bestow more than a passing thouglit, responsive 
to an innate desire, upon the pleasures of the 
fine arts. More than a hundred years of the Era 
of Necessity had passed before Ease and Taste 
combined -to offer encouragement for a painter 
to set up his easel in America. 

The pioneer adventurer into this untried field of 
industry was John Watson, a young Scotchman, 
born near Dumfries. He crossed the Atlantic in 
the year 1715, and made his abode at Perth Am- 
boy, then the capital of the province of New 
Jersey. He was a bachelor thirty years of age, 
poor in purse, rich in genius, and eccentric in 
conduct. 

Watson, it is said, was a disappointed lover 
transformed from a genial spirit into a.sort of 
cynic. In early vouth he was a gay shepherd boy, 
sang sweetly at the kirk, learned the art of house 
and sign painting, became an expert draughtsman, 
and finally set up as a portrait painter in Dum- 
fries, where he thrived. The story goes that he 
wooed a pretty country lass whose father owned 
broad acres; that she was a fascinating coquette, 
and after leading young Watson a long journey 
of expectation, cruelly jilted him and married a 





young piper. Watson became utterly dejected 
for a while, ceased labor, wandered alone over 
moors and in forests, wasted his earnings, and 
at length, with a small supply of artist’s materials, 
sought refuge from heart troubles among stran- 
gers in America, recording a vow in heaven that 
he would never more seek the hand of a woman 
in marriage. This vow he kept inviolate until 
his death, at the age of eighty-three years. In 
his new home at Perth Amboy he soon acquired 
reputation as an artist, and even the esteem 
of distinguished citizens at the capital of New 
Jersey 

Mr. Watson earned and saved money, and at 
the age of forty-five, having been notified of a 
legacy awaiting him, he went to Scotland to re- 
ceive it and to visit his kinsfolk there. On his 
return to America he brought with him a collee- 
tion of paintings, which, with studies and copies 
of pictures by his own hand, enabled him to form 
an attractive art gallery in his house at Perth 
Amboy. This was the first picture-gallery, of 
which I have any knowledge, ever seen on this 
continent. When old age approached, the paint- 
er persuaded his niece and nephew, Mary and 
Alexander Watson, children of his deceased bro- 
ther, the latter a midshipman in the Royal Navy, 
to come to his home at Perth Amboy, the young 
maiden to become his housekeeper, and the young 
man to be the manager of his growing estate and 
the expectant heir to all his possessions 

Mr. Watson’s fame as a portrait painter seems 
to have spread much beyond the capital of New 
Jersey. According to a partial list of his works 
in my possession, he painted the portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons in other English-American 
colonies. The list bears the names of ex-Gov- 
ernor Sir William Keith and Lady Keith, of Penn- 
sylvania, ex-Governor Spottswood, of Virginia, 
and other persons of distinction in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Delaware, New York, and Rhode Island ; 
also Governors Burnet and Morris, and Arent 
Schuyler, of New Jersey. He made about a doz- 
en miniature portraits of himself at intervals 
from the time of his landing in America until 
physical infirmities compelled him to lay aside 
his pencil and brush forever. Each of these por- 
traits bore a record of his age when it was exe- 
cuted. One of these, in my possession, was paint- 
ed when he was thirty-five. 

Mr. Watson possessed two houses at Perth 
Amboy, standing side by side, with only a nar- 
row garden between them. One of these was his 
dwelling ; the other was his studio and picture- 
gallery. The dwelling had fallen into decay and 
been demolished before the kindling of the old 
war for Independence. The studio also disap- 
peared during the fierce struggle, between 1776 
and 1778. Its outward appearance had been for 
years a wonder to strangers and young people, for 
its window-shutters, divided into squares, pre- 
sented in each quadrangle a head of a hero, sage, 
king, or queen, copied from pictures in his gal- 
lery. The latter consisted of portraits of many 
sovereigns of England and men distinguished in 
English history — Allan Ramsay, Dr. Henry Sa- 
cheverell, Sir Isaac Newton, John Locke, Jolin 
Dryden, and others. Watson’s paintings cov- 
ered the walls of two of the larger rooms of the 
house. 

“I well remember,” wrote Dunlap, the artist 
and author, who was a native of Perth Amboy, 
“the child’s wonder that. was caused in his early 
life by the appearance of this [Watson’s] house, 
and the tales that were told of the ‘ limner’ in 
answer to questions asked.” 

Tradition long represented Watson as a penu- 
rious and irritable old man, his penuriousness 
and irritability inereasing with his age. He was 
called a miser and a usurer: undeserved titles, 
perhaps, given because of his excessive prudence 
and unusual thrift. It was said that he lent 
money to such of his sitters as could give him 
security for the principal and interest, and so by 
“ patronizing his patrons” le increased their num- 
bers and his wealth; he beeame rich, as rich- 
es were then estimated. He owned houses in 
Perth Amboy and land in the neighborhood. His 
place of residence was chosen with great taste 
on an elevation which gradually sloped to the 
water’s edge, with a beautiful point of Staten 
Island in front, over which he might look to the 
sea and the highlands of Navesink, while on his 
right stretched out the spacious Raritan Bay, 
bounded by the gentle hills of Monmouth and 
the rich lowlands of Middletown. 

It was about the year 1720, four or five years 
after Watson’s arrival in America; that he paint- 
ed the portraits of Sir ‘William Keith and Lady 
Keith. The painter was then on a visit with a 
Scotch friend in Philadelphia. The Governor, 
informed of his presence, sent for him, and gave 
him a commission to paint the portraits of him- 
self and wife. Colonel Spottswood, ex-Governor 
of Virginia, was then a guest at the house of Sir 
William, and he also commissioned Watson to 
paint his portrait. The Rev. Robert Inness, of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, was with the Governor, 
and Watson painted his portrait also. The artist 
protracted his visit with his friend nearly a month, 
and he returned to Perth Amboy with a plethoric 
purse, 

Mr. Watson finally became blind and deaf, and 
at length bedridden. He lived on far beyond the 
limit of years calculated upon by his appointed 
heir. Both niece and nephew had a hard task to 
perform, and Alexander reached middle life while 
waiting for the expected fortune, while the house 
in which they dwelt fell into decay. The storms 
more and more loosened the clap-boards, and the 
roof became a sieve, yet the prudent old artist 
would not allow expenses to be incurred in mak- 
ing repairs. At length the nephew, relying upon 
his uncle’s inability to move, see, or hear, ven- 
tured to engage a carpenter to put a new roof on 
the house, — agreed to wait for his pay until 
an event should oceur “which must be very 
soon,” said Alexander, “ 


in the course of nature, 
» 
you know. 








The hammer strokes on the roof penetrated 
the dull ears of the invalid, and one morning he 
inquired of his nephew, “ What means that peck- 
ing I hear every day ?” 

“ Pecking ? — pe eking ? Oh, ay — yes, yes,” 
stammered Alexander, as he hastily framed an 
answer. “It is the woodpeckers, which came in 
swarms this year. They have left the trees, and 
are attacking the houses; we can’t drive them 
away.” 

“ Extraordinary !” said the uncle. He was sat- 
isfied. The new roof was completed, and the 
woodpeckers suddenly disappeared ; but the car- 
penter waited nearly two years for his pay. 

On a pleasant summer morning in 1768 the 
venerable pioneer of art culture in America died, 
and near the southeast corner of St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Church burying-ground, at Perth Amboy, 
his body was consigned to the earth. At the head 
of his grave his nephew placed a white stone 
bearing the inscription : 


Here lies interred the body of 
Joun Watson, 
Who departed this life August 22, 1768, 


Aged 83 years. 


Alexander Watson inherited the property of 
his uncle. He had been compelled to lead the 
life of a bachelor, for the old artist would never 
listen patiently to his nephew’s occasional ex- 
pression of a desire to marry. Such an expres- 
sion always irritated the uncle. “Never trust a 
woman,” he would exclaim, bitterly ; and then he 
would threaten to disinherit his nephew if he 
married against his will. 

Now free to act, Alexander pulled down the 
old house and built a new one on its site, leaving 
the studio and art gallery untouched. He mar- 
ried, and occupied the new house about five years, 
when his wife died suddenly. The old war for Inde- 
pendence broke out soon 2 ego Mr, Watson 
adhered to the crown, and he was compelled to 
fly for personal security to a + he e of bie from 
the fury of the tempest of war that began to beat 
relentlessly upon the American loyalists. He had 
remained until William Franklin (son of Dr. 
Franklin), the royal Governor of New Jersey, was 
seized and carried to Connecticut a prisoner, in 
1776. The studio and picture-gallery building 
was demolished by a band of rollicking New Jer- 
sey militia after the declaration of independence 
and the departure of the royal Governor. The 
pictures were scattered to the winds, none knew 
whither; and it is not known that one of them 
is in existence. Only a few India-ink sketches 
of the old painter’s collection have been pre- 
served. 

We may rightfully claim for John Watson the 
honor of having been the pioneer professional 
painter within the bounds of our republic. John 
Smybert, of Edinburgh, came to America nearly 
nine years after the advent of Mr. Watson. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRHSPONDENTS. 


A Crry Sunscriser.—Address “ Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, Miss K. J. Kimball, Plainfield, 
New Jersey,” and “ Boston Society for Home Study, 
Miss Ticknor, 9 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts.” 

W. Y. C. anv T. E. B.—We can give you no informa. 
tion about euchre, or tell you where to find the rules 
you mention. 

E. E. J.—Bangs are worn short, quite thick, and 
slightly curled under at the ends. 

. J. L.—Make a plain black velvet dress with a 
short basque, short apron or scarf drapery, and straight 
full back breadths. ‘The springs for the back of skirts 
are made of steel, and can be found at any dry-goods 
store. 

C.rKovurr.—Get satin surah or heavier satin merveil- 
leux for smooth goods. Gray corduroy or else plain 
velveteen plainly made will make a pretty skirt for 
your gray cashmere polonaise. Directions (or eboniz- 
ing wood were give n in Answers to Corre spoudents of 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. I. 

Brownter.—Your sample is a kind of nun’ veiling, 
and will look very preity. with golden brown velvet in- 
stead of seal brown. 

Sunsoriser.—Instead of brocade velvet get some fine 
cashmere, or camel’s-hair, or cloth of a lighter brown 
than your silk, and make an over-dress of it. It is said 
fanciful and gay plaids will be worn next season. 

Corsioana.—Yon will find the earliest des¢ tiptions 
of summer dresses in spring numbers of the Bazar in 
its New York Fashions columns, with frequent illus- 
trations also. 

Maupr.—Wear any handsome costume of cloth, silk, 
or velvet to an afternoon reception, and remain there 
as long as you are interested, but if you only stay fif- 
teen minutes you will have done your duty.. You go 
at once to your hostess on entering, then speak to oth- 
ers whom you may know, and whe i leaving say adieu 
to the hostess ; there is no “special etiquette Of such 
an occasion” other than this, 

Anertique.—Of course the young lady who atiend- 
ed yonr ball should have called on you afterward. 
Read Manners and Social Usages, which will be 
yout from this office on receipt of $1. 

Miss G. A.—Black silk or satin dresses are not fash- 
ionable for young girls of seventeen ye oan 

Mus. E. M.—Yonr figured goods will make handsome 
drapery on a plain basque and skirt of velveteen. 

Maver.—Make your black tulle over inexpensive 
satin surah. “ Have short pnffs on the front and sides 
of the skirt, with pleated back and bouffant drapery. 
The corsage may be low and round, or else with a point 
in front and back edged with tulle folds. Red or gold 
flowers may be used if yon are wearing colors, but if 
in mourning, have white flowers. 

Sxow-pror.—Your white dress is all right, but you 
must have a bouquet of natural flowers—not silk ones, 
Carry your fan in your hand. The crimped flowing 
hair = ‘all right for a girl of twelve years. 

’. B.—Yon will find answers to all your questions 
in Ditews and Social Usages, which will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of $1. We do not reply to 
such queries by mail. 

L. D.—Get satin surah of some becoming shade, 
such as the new mignonette or réséda, for your dinner 
dress, and put either lengthwise panels or straight 
cross bands of your pretty embroidery on the front of 
the skirt and on the waist. Ifyou like wool for your 
street dress, get écru cashmere; if you want some- 
thing richer, get a spring velvet with écru satin ground 
and sinall brown frisé velvet figares to match your 
silk. Cloth of light qnality is best for your travelling 
dress; make it in a tailor suit with a short jacket. 

Manrisz.—A set of patterns of infants’ clothing will 
cost 25 cents. Get plain or embroidered mull for a 
shirred waist and full back of the skirt to be worn with 
your flounces of Oriental lace. 

Ciara, Perer, anp An Otp Gier.—Visiting-cards 
should always be engraved. “ Mr. John Brown,” in 
script, on a small card, is the latest style for gentlemen. 
You will find fall information in Manners and Social 
Usages. The bride frequently gives the bridegrooni a 
_ which he wears on the third finger of the left 
jand, 
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ICIBINDA., 
By SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 


HE river had freed itself from the ice chains 
which had bound it so long, and this morn- 
ing the little village in the backwoods rang with 
jts melody, which was as delicately joyous as one 
of Mendelssohn’s spring songs. There was a 
soft wistfulness in the pale northern sky, a faint 
fragrance of budding leaves and springing grass 
in the air. The bluebirds were singing in the 
woods; youths and maidens were going Maying. 
A pretty Swedish girl from the little colony be- 
yond was driving a cow through the sunny street, 
singing a quaint old herd song of the father-land 
as she went along. 

But to a woman in a strange land, without a 
servant, the charms of spring are not wholly sat- 
isfying, and Mrs. Winsor, the wife of the orni- 
thologist, stood in the porch of her cottage and 
looked about her with a dejection which was akin 
to despair. Now the handmaiden who had ac- 
companied the family to this out-of-the-way re- 
gion, only three short weeks before, had left yes- 
terddy, without warning, protesting that to live 
so “far beyant, where the frogs gave ye misery 
a-singin’ at night,’n’ the people were so quare 
fur Christians,” was not to be endured another 
day; and there seemed to be no immediate pros- 
pect of finding any one to take her place. It was 
useless to try another city maiden, for though the 
melody of the frogs might not be as objectionable 
to all as it had been to Nora, there were other 
drawbacks in rural life which one of these fas- 
tidious and eminently social beings might find 
insupportable, There was not one Swedish girl 
in the colony who was disengaged, and the native- 
born damsels were prejudiced against city folk, 
and could not be induced to accept a situation 
where there was the faintest suspicion that they 
might not be regarded “as good as one of the 
family.” 

The breakfast dishes were unwashed ; dinner 
loomed up darkly and well-nigh impossible in the 
near future. “ What shall I do?” said the lady, 
speaking aloud in her distress. And then, as if 
in answer to her question, a tall, majestic-looking 
young woman turned into the lane which led to 
the house, and came striding toward her, her red 
skirts brushing the low branches of the gray wil- 
lows. As she came nearer, Mrs. Winsor forgot 
her deprivations in wonder and admiration of the 
stranger’s appearance. She moved somewhat 
heavily, but her shape was like that of a young 
goddess. Her skin was smooth and white as 
marble; her eyes were large and dark, with a 
sort of sleepy brilliancy like those of an animal ; 
her mouth and nose were like a beautiful bit of 
carving, though the chin was a trifle sharp and 
prominent, and the general expression of her face 
as-calm and imperturbable as that of the unread- 
able Egyptian lady, the Sphinx. Her garments 
were hardly of the harmony and moderation of 
color which taste demands, being a mixture of 
warm purple, fiery scarlet, and peacock blue, and 
had the appearance of having been fashioned by 
the wearer, fancy free, but she wore them with a 
grace and dignity which were truly remarkable. 

“ Mis’ Copelin was a-tellin’ me haow yeou was 
put tew it fur help,” she remarked, haughtily, 
stopping suddenly in the walk while still a good 
distance from the door. “I’m Ieibindy Owen.” 

“Oh yes, I remember Mrs. Copeland did speak 
of vou,” said Mrs. Winsor, brightening; “ but she 
said she thought it very doubtful whether you 
would care to go out to service.” 

“T shouldn’t leave home only I can’t stan’ the 
talkin’ there is there. Marm’n’ Luella Maria keeps 
their tongues a-goin’ from mornin’ till night, ’n’ 
when pa’n’ the boys comes home, there’s such a 
laughin’ ’n’ teeheein’ yeou nigh abeout lose yeour 
sensibleness.” 

“ But don’t you like to have them laugh and 
enjoy themselves ?” inquired the lady, curiously. 

“This hain’t a laughin’ world. Laughin’ don’t 
mix no better with it than honey with vinegar. 
Folks hed better keep quiet, fur there’s always a 
blow a-comin’ this way or that.” 

“ Well, you certainly would not be troubled by 
much laughing and talking here; you would be 
almost entirely by yourself. But do you think 
you could do the whole work of the family? There 
are four of us, and what with the cooking and 
cleaning, there is, of course, a great deal to be 
done.” 

“TI reckon I can do the work fur any ten folks 
livin’, ef I can hev my own way ’n’ not be med- 
dled with. The last place I lived at was Elder 
Jones’s,’n’ she was an awful sarey woman, ’n’ 
was always askin’ what I was a-goin’ tew do, ’n’ 
advisin’ raound, ’n’ putterin’ over a bit 0’ cookin’ 
thet the old boy himself wouldn’t eat, ’n’ usin’ a bit 
o’ white rag fur a duster. She warn’t able tew set 
up nohaow; but seein’ she was a elder’s wife, I 
s’pose she calkilated she’d got tew set an exarmple, 
ef nothin’ more. But ez fur me, I’m pertickler, 
’n’ I couldn’t stan’ her cookin’ or cleanin’. I don’t 
know whether yeour ways would suit me or not, 
but I thought ’twouldn’t do no harm tew neither 
ov us ef I should come ’n’ try it a spell, seein’ as 
yeou ’ain’t got nobody else.” 

Mrs. Winsor gladly accepted this offer, and Ici- 
binda commenced her reign at once, taking pos- 
session of the kitchen with great majesty, asking 
no questions, and shutting her ears to all informa- 
tion. The family awaited dinner with misgivings, 
but were happily disappointed, If somewhat ec- 
centric, it was savory, and served with liberality 
and neatness. The master of the house voted 
the pudding a masterpiece ; the mistress praised 
everything from a full and thankful heart. But 
the praise was received with magnificent indiffer- 
ence,and the only remark which the new hand- 
maiden was heard to make that day was to the 
end that she “ couldn’t stop to eat anything herself 
until she got the house into some kind of decent 
order; she couldn’t stan’ such a looking place 
nohaow.” 


She scrubbed and scoured and re-arranged for 





several days, never pausing in her work for a 
moment from dawn till bed-time, never speaking 
or going out for a breath of fresh air; and then, 
evidently being more satisfied with her surround- 
ings, she arrayed herself gorgeously one twilight 
and went to walk in the grave-yard. And there- 
after, whenever she took her walks abroad, it was 
to this lonely spot—a little inclosure on a hill-side 
pasture, where groups of silver-birches stood like 
ghosts in the midst of dark evergreen trees. 

“Have you any friends buried there?” Mrs. 
Winsor ventured to inquire one day. 

“ Nobody thet I know of,” was the reply. 

“Don’t you find it rather dismal wandering 
about there in the dark? I should think you 
would rather go and visit your friends.” 

“Most things is dismal, but I'd a heap ruther 
listen tew the whip-poor-wills a-singin’ there than 
tew hear folks a-gossipin’.” 

The family were quite satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of their door-yard, though it was still in 
the eloquent disorder of nature. The mistress 
would have liked a flower bed, but there were 
so many stumps and rocks imbedded in the 
soil that it seemed hardly worth the while to at- 
tempt such a thing, Then, too, there were wild 
flowers—violets, a , and dandelions—peep- 
ing through the clustering ferns everywhere, and 
gay marsh-marigolds following the footsteps of a 
brook that came creeping in under the fence rails 
and danced off to the river. But Icibinda, aft- 
er renovating the house, announced that she could 
not “ stan’ such a lookin’ place another minute. 
She was a-goin’ tew clear it up ’n’ hev a flower 
bed by the front door. The door-yards of the 
back folks warn’t a bit wuss, so ez fur her part 
she was downright ashamed of it.” Whereupon 
she set to work with a good will, pruned every 
tree of its decayed twigs, covered the stumps with 
creeping vines brought from the woods, scraped 
every straw and splinter from the ground, and 
then proceeded to spade up the flower bed with 
her own strong hands. But though the flower 
bed proved a great success, and was the gayest 
thing in the neighborhood from late June until 
the frost came, it was not wholly satisfactory in 
some respects. 

Being in the front of the house, Icibinda’s pre- 
sence attracted the attention of loiterers, and more 
than one young man from the village lingered by 
the gate to gain an opportunity to speak with her. 
Icibinda was certainly attractive to the other sex, 
though she treated male and female alike with 
haughty silence. There was one, a dark shadowy 
youth, who looked more like a crayon drawing 
than a real flesh and blood man, who was partic- 
ularly persistent in his addresses to the gate and 
the back of his fair one’s head. He was the pro- 
prietor of the travelling photograph saloon, and 
had been brought up in the same neighborhood 
with her. 

“She won’t have anything to sef to him; she’s 
kind of cracked about another feller,” said Mrs. 
Copeland, the neighbor who had been the means 
of sending Icibinda to Mrs. Winsor. ‘She ’n’ 
Joe Hinton was promised to each other, but he 
got jealous, ’n’ in a fit o’ temper went off ’n’ mer- 
ried ’Lizy Dinkins, a shiftless, flighty, good-for- 
nothing girl from down-river. She leads him a 
pretty dance, they say; ’n’ I guess he wishes his 
cake was dough if ever a man did. As for Ici- 
bindy, she hasn’t been the same girl since he left 
her. She was never very lively, but she used tew 
be sociable enough, ’n’ real kind of smiling and 
pleasant as a general thing, though there was a 
streak of oddity born in her, ’n’ she sometimes 
acted rather curious. Folks thought the affair 
would end tragical at first, but I don’t see as she’s 
anything more than struck dumb. Her grand- 
mother before her was a great hand for grave- 
yards 'n’ being alone, ’n’ her mother’s almost as 
masterful as she is, though she’s always jolly and 
good-natured. John Parker begun to court Ici- 
bindy before she ever saw Joe, ’n’ p’r’aps ef Joe 
had never turned up she would have had him. 
But lots and lots of men wanted her; ’n’ Deacon 
James, that is worth property, and ’Lisher Hurd, 
that is a good deal higher up in the world than 
Joe, would be thankful enough to git her now; 
for, you see, she’s not only remarkable good-look- 
ing, but smart ’n’ capable as a bee, ’n’ her folks 
are as well to do as almost any farming folks in 
the county. I kind of pity poor John Parker, 
for I think he really likes her so much that her 
treatment is wearing on him.” 

The young man certainly looked as if some- 
thing were wearing on him, but Icibinda’s heart 
was evidently not at all moved by the sight of his 
sufferings. When she saw him approaching she 
usually turned her back. If he addressed her, 
she either regarded the sunset clouds in a fit of 
abstraction or applied herself to her weeding in 
avery frenzy of industry, and he was often obliged 
to take his departure without eliciting one syl- 
lable from her lips. 

She always kept pins in her mouth. It was 
quite the fashion to do so among the “back 
folks.” They all ate, drank, and slept with sev- 
eral of these useful but dangerous articles under 
their tongues ; but one night, when equipped for 
her garden work, she was discovered emptying a 
whole pincushion between her small white teeth, 
and the mistress of the house regarded her with 
astonishment and alarm. 

“Teibinda, aren’t you afraid you will swallow 
some of those pins ?” she inquired. 

“Oh, lor, no; I sha’n’t swaller any, ’n’ I’m 
gittin’ my mouth chock-full, so ef any fool comes 
‘n’ asks me to go to the circus with him to-mor- 
rer, I sha’n’t answer him unawares,” she replied, 
speaking with a spasmodic effort. “I’m dretful 
tried by boldness.” 

The result of this experiment was never known 
to the family, but it is true that she and John 
Parker were the only young people in the com- 
munity who did not attend the entertainment 
which glorified one summer day at Willow Falls. 

Time wore on. The columbines and double 
buttercups and blue spider-wort in Icibinda’s 








flower bed had given place to a crowd of showier 
blossoms. There was a blaze of scarlet poppies 
and yellow marigolds, and, jostling each other 
with friendly familiarity, airy colonies of lark- 
spur, roses of Sharon, lupines, bachelor’s-buttons, 
asters, and spicy carnation pinks. The river had 
grown sleepy, forgetting its spring joyousness, 
The wheat was nearly ready for harvesting, filling 
the broad fields with waves of splendor. The 
corn ears were beginning to show their burnt- 
gold through the bleached and bursting husks. 
Icibinda was evidently suited with the ways of 
the household, for she had never manifested the 
slightest intention of taking her departure, and, 
in spite of her somewhat severe rule, the house- 
hold regarded her as a treasure. Every nook and 


corner of the house was white and fragrant with. 


neatness, and in her constant upheavals in the 
way of cleaning she was silent as fate. The food 
which she saw fit to provide was well cooked and 
daintily as well as liberally served. Nothing 
was out of place, and every branch of household 
labor was performed with the greatest skill. 

It is true, there was a mournfulness about the 
tall tallow dips with which she decreed the house 
should be lighted, and in the sort of penitential 
fast which she ordained should be kept on Sun- 
day, beginning with brown-bread and butter at 
cock-crow in the morning, and ending with milk 
porridge at quiet sunset. 

There were also objections to breakfasting in 
the dimness of the dawn. The raw early taste 
of the air would mingle with the rolls and coffee, 
and regrets for lost and broken dreams made 
a dreary opening for the day. But there was no- 
thing lax or capricious in Icibinda’s laws, so there 
was nothing to do but submit, and pray for resig- 
nation. Then, too, great embarrassments arose on 
account of her aversion to company, which she 
invariably called “clutter,” and a way she had 
of bolting the doors upon all strangers during 
the absence of the family. 

On one occasion the venerable aunt of Mrs. 
Winsor, who had arrived unexpectedly by stage, 
was discovered sitting upon her trunk in the 
door-yard, a gentle shower falling upon her unpro- 
tected head, while Icibinda, who protested that 
she thought her a “lunatic or somethin’,” was 
calmly regarding her from the window. On an- 
other occasion, beholding the approach of the 
Free-will Baptist minister one sultry summer aft- 
ernoon, she proceeded immediately to slam the 
door, which was open in his face, and hastily 
twitched down the window-shades. He took his 
departure in deep wrath, and gave a vivid account 
of his treatment to a neighbor. The mortified 
lady of the house ventured to question her as to 
the why and wherefore of this proceeding. 

“Why, yeou see,” said she, “I kneowed by his 
cut that ef he got in he meant tew stay tew sup- 
per, ’n’ I hedn’t nothin’ jest fit tew set berfore 
the Gospil. My custards ’n’ biscuit was both 
kinder poor; ’n’ then ef he’d’a got me alone, 
he’d ’a ast me ef I was on the Lord’s side, jest ez ef 
he was ’lectioneerin’ fur county sheriff, or some- 
thin’ of thet sort, ’n’ I might ’a sarsed him, fur 
it makes my grace dretful weak tew be meddled 
with thet way.” 

Her own mother once sat a full half-hour upon 
the door-steps before Icibinda could be induced 
to admit her into the house, and even peddlers 
passed by the gate with mournful reluctance. 
She never smiled, she never sang, she never 
spoke unless obliged to do so; she never mani- 
fested either joy or grief; she never glanced 
into the pages of a book or over the columns of 
the village paper. But it was evident that she 
had sometimes used her eyes to good advantage. 
She knew the precise haunts of the shyest birds 
in her native woods, their note, their color, the 
very marks upon their wings; she knew where 
and how they built their nests; and though she 
did not hesitate to betray her contempt for what 
she evidently deemed his “ dretful shifless eall- 
in’,” deigned to be of great use to the master of the 
house in his ornithological researches. And the 
mistress, whose mind was somewhat given to the 
pursuit of botany, found that there was no wild 
flower in the region, however rare, to whose hiding- 
place Icibinda was unablé to guide her. 

One damp, misty morning in late August a great 
outery from the river was heard, and in the space 
of a few moments several raftsmen appeared, 
bearing a dripping burden to the Winsor cottage. 
One of their crew had been hit on the head by a 
piece of loose timber, and was knocked overboard, 
and as soon as they had succeeded in pulling him 
out of the water they made haste to bring him to 
the house, where they might find means to resus- 
citate him, if such a thing were possible. Hot wa- 
ter, blankets, and brandy were immediately pro- 
cured, and the victim of the accident, a young 
fellow with regular features and a blonde beard, 
was placed upon the lounge in the sitting-room. 

Icibinda was absent on an errand at the time, 
but soon returned ; and catching a glimpse of the 
pale, apparently dead face of the man, into whose 


nostrils a stalwart river driver was trying to blow’ 


the breath of life, her own face changed to some- 
thing so wild and piteous’as to be hardly recog- 
nizable. 

“Oh! Joe! Joe!” she cried, rushing frantically 
toward him. “Speak to me! speak to me jest once 
more! Qh! he can’t be dead! He must hear me 
speakin’ tew him!” And with a majesty which 
trembling Mrs. Winsor had never seen equalled 
she waved his comrades aside, and taking the 
cold hands in her own, rubbed them with a fierce 
energy. But still there was no sign of life. Then 
placing her arm under his body, she lifted his 
chest with a quick spasmodie effort, and sudden- 
ly there was a little flutter of breath from the 
lips, a faint twitching of the eyelids. 

“ Hurray! he’s all right, after all!” shouted the 
river men. “Jest wet his lips with brandy, ’n’ 
he’ll be pert as a lizard in a few minutes.” 

This injunction was obeyed, and the man al- 
most immediately opened his eyes and looked 
about him in bewilderment. They fell upon Ici- 





binda, and the blood surged into his cheeks. Her 
face assumed its usual sphinx-like imperturbabil- 
ity, and she hastily fled from the room. 

A half-hour later the mistress of the house 
came in search of her. “ Icibinda,” she said, 
“the man who met with the accident, Mr. Hinton, 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“Ts he all right naow ?” the girl deigned to in- 
quire, looking very pale, but as majestic as ever. 

“Oh yes; he seems quite restored ; only a little 
weak and languid. Mr. Winsor has lent him some 
dry clothing, and he is going to be taken to the 
house of a friend who lives in the neighborhood.” 

“Wants to see me, does he? Can’t be ’com- 
modated, then.” And Icibinda fell to scouring 
knives with calm hauteur, 

“Oh, Iecibinda !” remonstrated the lady. But 
nothing that she could say would induce her to 
change her mind. 

The young man was not to be foiled, however, 
and before Icibinda was aware of it he had found 
his way into the kitchen, and was standing by 
her side. 

“T wouldn’t ‘a b’lieved you'd treat a feller like 
this,” he said, in a voice husky with real feeling. 
“Twas your voice soundin’ like a angel’s a-callin’ 
me tew paradise thet brought me tew, ’n’ some- 
haow or ‘nother I knew yeou was a-bendin’ over 
me before I opened my eyes ’n’ see yeou in the 
room, ’Lizy, my wife, died last spring, Icibindy, 
’n’ I come up this way a-purpose tew see yeou.” 

Icibinda calmly scanned the sky from the open 
window. 

“Teibindy, hev yeou forgot—yeou used tew like 
me, anyhaow, P’r’aps I was the most tew blame, 
but—” 

“T hain’t been ’most drownded, but I reckon 
I hain’t been in my proper mind, ’n’ I’m comin’ 
tew myself, tew,” interrupted the girl, with a little 
gasp. And she walked majestically out of his 
presence, 

“T dew declare!’ exclaimed the lover to him- 
self, looking after her with astonished eyes, and 
twitching nervously at his curling blonde beard. 
“But it must be she’s only makin’ b’lieve mad. 
She was in an awful takin’ when she thought I 
was dead, that’s certain.” 

After this episode there was a perceptible 
change in Icibinda. Her face sometimes soften- 
ed into an indulgent smile. On several occasions 
she was known to speak of her own accord, and 
the “majesty which had attended on all her 
steps” was graduallly becoming subdued. 

One evening she was discovered actually talk- 
ing with John Parker at the gate. The next 
evening she allowed him to walk with her in the 
shady sadness of the grave-yard. The next even- 
ing, which was stormy, they spent together in the 
kitchen, which presented a comparatively festive 
appearance, with the radiance of two candles in- 
stead of one, and a huge bouquet of flowers. 

“ Mis’ Winsor, I’m a-going tew leave yeou,” she 
announced, about this time. “Not thet yeou 
ain’t fust-rate folks, but yeou see I must git 
merried.” 

“Must get married ?” echoed Mrs. Winsor. 

“Why, yes; yeou see I must hev Jolin for fear I 
might hev Joe! I did like him—I—” 

“But why shouldn’t it be Joe?” ventured the 
lady, who had been greatly taken with the young 
man’s winning smile and pleasant blue eyes. He 
was certainly more prepossessing in his appear- 
ance than the crayon-drawing-like John. “I am 
sure he cares for you, Icibinda.” 

“T ruther calkilate thet the most o’ the likin’ 
Joe does is fur himself. It’s come acrost me 
lately. Some folks realizes things slow, but when 
they dew realize, they realize ’em thorough.” 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Autuor or “Jupiru Suakesrearr,” “ A Prinorss or 
Tuve,” ‘“ Maoieop or Dang,” ero. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ENTICEMENTS. 

A’ about eleven o’clock on the same morning 

Miss Douglas was standing at the window 
of her own little room, looking rather absently at 
the familiar wintry scene without, and occasion- 
ally turning to a letter that she held in her hand, 
and that she had apparently just then written, 
Presently, however, her face brightened. There 
was a faint sound in the distance as of some one 
singing. No doubt that was Ronald; he would 
be coming along the road with the dogs; and if 
she were in any difficulty he would be the one to 
help. So she waited for a second or two, hop- 
ing to be able to signal to him to stop, and the 
next minute he was in sight, walking briskly with 
his long and steady stride, the small terrier at 
his heels, the other dogs—some handsome Gor- 
don setters, a brace of pointers, and a big brown 
retriever—ranging further afield. 

But why was it, she asked herself, that when- 
ever he drew near her father’s cottage he in- 
variably ceased his singing? Elsewhere, as well 
she knew, he beguiled the tedium of these lonely 
roads with an almost constant succession of songs 
and snatches of songs; but here he invariably 
became mute. . And why did he not raise his eyes 
to the window, where she was waiting to give 
him a friendly wave of the hand, or even an in- 
Vitation to stop, and come within-doors for a 
minute or two? No; on he went with that long 
stride of his, addressing a word now and again 
to one or other of the dogs, and apparently think- 
ing of nothing else. So, as there was nothing 
for it now but to go out and intercept him on 
his return, she proceeded to put on her ulster 
and a close-fitting deer-stalker’s cap; and thus 
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fortified against the gusty north wind that was 
driving clouds and sunshine across the loch and 
along the slopes of Clebrig, she left the cottage, 
and followed the road that he had taken. 

As it turned out, she had not far to go; for 
she saw that he was now seated on the parapet 
of the little bridge spanning the Mudal Water, 
and no doubt he was cutting tobacco for his pipe. 
When she drew near, he rose; when she drew 
nearer, he put his pipe in his waistcoat pocket. 

“ Good-morning, Ronald!” she cried—and the 
pretty fresh-tinted face smiled on him, and the 
clear gray-blue Highland eyes regarded him in 
the most frank and friendly way, and without any 
trace whatever of maiden bashfulness. 

“Good-morning, Miss Douglas,” said he; he 
was far more shy than she was. 

“ Whata stupid thing happened this morning,” 
said she. “When I heard that the American 
gentleman was going south, I wanted to tell the 
driver to bring the children from Crask with him 
as he came back in the evening; and I sent 
Elizabeth round to the inn to tell him that; and 
then—what do you think !—they had started away 
half an hour before there was any need. But 
now I have written a letter to the Crask people, 
asking them to stop the wagonette as it comes 
back in the afternoon, and telling them that we 
will make the children very comfortable here 
for the night; and if only I could get it sent to 
Crask, everything would be arranged. And do 
you think, now, you could get one of the young 
lads to take it to Crask if I gave him a shilling ?” 

She took out her purse, and selected a shilling 
from the very slender store of coins there. 

“Tt is not much for so long a walk,” she said, 
rather doubtfully. “ Eight miles there and eight 
back ; is it enough, do you think ?” 

“Oh, Pl get the letter sent for ye, Miss Doug- 
Jas, easily enough,” said he—and, indeed, he had 
already taken it from her hand. 

Then she offered him the shilling; but with a 
little gesture he refused it, And then—for there 
flashed upon her mind a sudden suspicion that 
perhaps he might choose to walk all that way 
himself just to please her (indeed, he had done 
things like that before)—she became greatly em- 
barrassed. 

“Give me the letter, Ronald,” said she, “and I 
will find some one myself. You are going away 
now with the dogs.” 

“Oh no,” said he; “T will see that the Crask 
folk get your message.” 

“And the money to pay the lad?” said she, 
timidly. 

“ Dinna bother your head wi’ that,” he answer- 
ed. “ There’s enough money scattered about the 
place just now—the American gentleman was 
free-handed this morning. Ay, and there's some- 
thing I’ve got for you.” 

“For me?” she said, with her eyes opening 
somewhat, 

“Well,” said he (and very glad he was to have 
the letter safe and sound in his possession), “I 
was telling him about the children’s party to- 
morrow night; and he’s a friendly kind o’ man, 
that; he said he would like to have been at it, if 
he could have staid; and I’m sure he would have 
got on wi’ them well enough, for he’s a friendly 
kind o’ man, as I say. Well, then, I couldna tell 
him the exact number o’ the bairns; but no mat- 
ter what number, each one o’ them is to find sev- 
enpence under the tea-cup—that’s a penny for 
each fish he got. Ay, he’s a shrewd-headed fel- 
low, too; for, says he, ‘I suppose, now, the old 
people will be for having the children save up 
the sixpence; so at least they'll have the penny 
to spend’; and he was curious even to find out 
where the bairns in a place like this got their 
toys, or if sweeties ever came their way. ‘It’s 
little enough of either o’ them,’ 1 said to him, 


‘they see, except when Miss Douglas has been to” 


Lairg or Tongue’; and he was very anxious to 
make your acquaintance, I may tell ye, but he 
said he would wait till his danghter came with 
him the next time. I’m thinking the bairns will 
be pleased to find a little packet of money in the 
saucers ; and it’s not too much for a man to pay 
for the luck o’ getting seven salmon in the mid- 
dle of January—for who could have expected 
that ?” 

And then Meenie laughed. 

“Tt’s little you know, Ronald, what is in store 
for you to-morrow night. It will be the hardest 
night’s work you ever undertook in your life.” 

“Tm not afraid o’t,” he answered, simply. 

“But you do not know yet.” 

She opened her ulster, and from an inside 
pocket produced the formidable document that 
she had shown to Ronald’s sister; and then she 
buttoned the long garment again, and contented- 
ly sat herself down on the low stone parapet, 
the programme in her hand. And now all trace 
of embarrassment was fled from her; and wheu 
she spoke to him or smiled, those clear frank 
eyes of hers looked straight into his, fearing no- 
thing, but only expecting a welcome. She did 
not (as he did) continually remember that she 
was Miss Douglas, the doctor’s daughter, and he 
merely a smart young deer-stulker. To her he 
was simply Ronald—the Ronald that every one 
knew and liked; who had a kind of masterful 
way throughout this neighborhood, and was ar- 
biter in all matters of public concern; but who, 
nevertheless, was of such amazing good-nature 
that there was no trouble he would not under- 
take’ to gratify her slightest wish. And as he 
was so friendly and obliging toward her, she 
made no doubt he was so to others; and that 
would account for his great popularity, she con- 
sidered ; and she thought it was very lucky for this 
remote little hamlet that it held within it one 
who was capable of producing so much good 
feeling, and keeping the social atmosphere sweet 
and sound. 

As for him, he met this perfect friendship of 
hers with a studied respect. Always, if it was on 
the one side “ Ronald,” on the other it was “ Miss 
Douglas.” Why, her very costume was a bar to 





more familiar relations. At this moment, as she 
sat on the stone parapet of the bridge, looking 
down at the document before her, and as he stood 
at a little distance, timidly awaiting what she had 
to say, it occurred to him again, as it had occurred 
before, that no matter what dress it was, each one 
seemed to become her better than any other. 
What was there particular in a tight-fitting gray 
ulster and a deer-stalker’s' cap?—and yet there 
was grace there, and style, and a nameless charm. 
If one of the lasses at the inn, now, were sent on 
an errand on one of these wild and blustering 
mornings, and got her hair blown about, she 
came back looking untidy; but if Miss Douglas 
had her hair blown about, so that bits and curls 
of it got free from the cap or the velvet hat, and 
hung lightly about her forehead or her ears or 
her neck, it was a greater witchery than ever. 
Then everything seemed to fit her so well and so 
easily, and to be so simple, and always leaving 
her—however it was so managed—perfect free- 
dom of movement, so that she could swing a child 
on to her shoulder, or run after a truant, or leap 
from bank to bank of a burn, without disturbing 
in the least that constant symmetry and neatness. 
To Ronald it was all a wonder; and there was a 
still further wonder always secming to acecompa- 
ny her and surround her. Why was it that the 
bleakest winter day, on these desolate Sutherland 
moors, suddenly grew filled with light when he 
chanced to see a well-known figure away along 
the road—the world changing into a joyful thing, 
as if the summer were already come, and the 
larks singing in the blue? And when she spoke 
to him, there was a kind of music in the air; and 
when she laughed, why, Clebrig, and Ben Loyal, 
and the whispering Mudal Water seemed all to 
be listening and all to be glad that she was hap- 
py and pleased. She was the only one, other 
than himself, that the faithful Harry would fol- 
low; and he would go with her wherever she 
went, so long as she gave him an occasional word 
of encouragement. 

“Will I read you the programme, Ronald ?” 
said she, with just a trace of mischief in the 
gray- blue eyes. “I’m sure you ought to hear 
what has to be done, for you are to be in the 
chair, you know.” 

“Me?” said he, in astonishment. “I never 
tried such a thing in my life.” 

“Oh yes!” she said, cheerfully. “They tell 
me you are always at the head of the merry-mak- 
ings, and is not this a simple thing? And, be- 
sides, 1 do not want any other grown people; I 
do not want Mr. Murray; he is a very nice man, 
but he would be making jokes for the grown-up 
people all the time. I want nobody but you and 
Maggie and myself besides the children, and we 
will manage it very well, I am sure.” 

There was a touch of flattery in the proposal. 

“Indeed, yes,” said he at once. “We will 
manage well enough, if ye wish it that way.” 

“Very well, then,” said she, turning with a 
practical air to the programme. “ We begin with 
singing Old Hundred, and then the children will 
have tea and cake, and the sixpence and the pen- 
ny. And then there is to be an address by the 
chairman—that’s you, Ronald.” 

“ Bless me, lassie !”’ he was startled into saying; 
and then he stammered an apology, and sought 
safety in a vehement protest against the fancy 
that he could make a speech—about anything 
whatever. 

“Well, that is strange,” said Meenie, looking at 
him, and rather inclined to laugh at his perplexi- 
ty. “It is a strange thing if you can not make 
a little speech to them, for I have to make one— 
at the end. See, there is my name.” 

He scarcely glanced at the programme. “ And 
what have you to speak about, Miss Douglas ?” 

She laughed. “ About you,” 

“ About me ?” he said, rather aghast. 

“Tt is a vote of thanks to the chairman, and 
easy enough it will be, lam sure; for I have only 
to say about you what I hear every one say about 
you, and that will be simple enough.” 

The open sincerity of her friendship—and even 
of her liking for him-—-was so apparent that for 
a second or so he was rather bewildered. But 
he was not the kind of man to misconstrue frank- 
ness; he knew that was part of herself; she was 
too generous, too much inclined to think well of 
everybody, and the main point to which he had 
to confine himself was this, that if she, out of her 
good-nature, could address a few words to those 
children—about him or any other creature or ob- 
ject in the world—it certainly behooved him to do 
his best also, although he had never tried any- 
thing of the kind before. And then a sudden 
fancy struck him, and his eyes brightened eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he said; “I will find something 
to say. I would make a bad hand at a sermon, 
but the bairns have enough o’ that at times; I 
dare say we’ll find something for them o’ another 
kind, and they'll no be sorry if it’s short. I’m 
thinking I can find something that ’ll please 
them.” 

And what was this that was in his head ?— 
what but the toast of the Mistress of the Feast! 
If Meenie had but known, she would doubtless 
have protested against the introduction of any 
mutual admiration society into the modest ham- 
let of Inver-Mudal, but at the moment she was 
still scanning the programme. 

“Now, you know, Ronald,” she said, “it is to 
be all quiet and private; and that is why the 
grown-up people are to be kept out excent our- 
selves. Well, then, after they have he raisins 
handed round, you are to sing ‘ My love she’s but 
a lassie yet’—that is a compliment to the little 
ones; and then I will read them something; and 
then you are to sing ‘O dinna cross the burn, 
Willie’-—I have put down no songs that I have 
not heard you sing. And then if you would 
play them ‘Lord Breadalbane’s March’ on the 
ipes—” 

She looked up again, with an air of apology. 
“Do you think I am asking too much from. you, 
Ronald ?” she said. 





“ Indeed not a bit,” said he, promptly. “TI will 
play or sing for them all the night long, if you 
want; and I’m sure it’s much better we should 
do it all ourselves, instead o’ having a lot o’ 
grown-up folk to make.the bairns shy.” 

“Tt is not the chairman, anyway, that will make 
them shy, if what they say themselves is true,” 
said Meenie, very prettily ; and she folded up her 
programme and put it in her pocket again. 

She rose; and he whistled in the dogs, as if he 
would return to the village. 

“1 thought you were taking them for a run,” 
said she. 

“Oh, they have been scampering about; I will 
go back now.” 

Nor did it occur to her for a moment that she 
would rather not walk back to the door of her 
mother’s house with him. On the contrary, if 
she had been able to attract his notice when he 
passed, she would have gone down to the little 
garden gate, and had this conversation with him 
in view of all the windows. If she wanted him 
to do anything for her, she never thought twice 
about going along to his cottage and knocking 
at the door; or she would, in the event of his 
not being there, go on to the inn and ask if any 
one had seen Ronald about. And so on this oc- 
sasion she went along the road with him in much 
good-humor; praising the dogs, hoping the wea- 
ther would continue fine, and altogether in high 
spirits over her plans for the morrow. 

However, they were not to part quite so plea- 
santly. At the small garden gate, and evidently 
awaiting them, stood Mrs. Douglas; and Ronald 
guessed that she was in no very good temper. In 
truth, she seldom was, She was a doll-like little 
woman, rather pretty, with cold clear blue eyes, 
fresh-colored cheeks, and quite silver white hair, 
which was carefully curled and braided—a pretty 
little old lady, and one to be petted and made 
much of, if only she had had a little more amia- 
bility of disposition. But she was a disappointed 
woman, Her big good-natured husband had never 
fulfilled the promise of his early years, when, in a 
fit of romance, she marfied the penniless medical 
student whom she had met in Edinburgh. He 
was not disappointed at all; his life suited him 
well enough; he was excessively fond of his 
daughter Meenie, and wanted no other companion 
when she was about; after the hard work of 
making a round of professional visits in that wild 
district, the quiet and comfort and neatness of 
the little cottage at Inver-Mudal were all that he 
required. But it was far otherwise with the once 
ambitious little woman whom he had married. The 
shadow of the dignity of the Stuarts of Glengask 
still dwelt over her; and it vexed her that she had 
nothing with which to overawe the neighbors or to 
convince the passing stranger of her importance. 
Perhaps if she had been of commanding figure 
that might have helped her, however poor her 
circumstances might be; as it was, being but five 
feet two inches in height—and rather toy-like 
withal—evertthing seemed against her. It was 
but little use her endeavoring to assume a ma- 
jestic manner when her appearance was some- 
how suggestive of a glass case; and the sharp- 
ness of her tongue, which was considerable, seem- 
ed to be but little heeded even in her own house, 
for both her husband and her daughter were per- 
sons of an easy good-humer, and rather inclined 
to pet her in spite of herself. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Douglas,” Ronald said, 
respectfully, and he raised his cap as they drew 
near. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Armstrong,” she said, with 
much precision, and scarcely glancing at him. 

She turned to Meenie. 

“ Williamina, how often have I told you to shut 
the gate after you when you go out?” she said, 
sharply. “Here has the cow been in again.” 

“Tt can not do much harm at this time of the 
year,” Meenie said, lightly. 

“T suppose if Task you to shut the gate, that 
is enough. Where have you been? Idling, I 
suppose. Have you written to Lady Stuart to 
thank her fer the Birthday Book ?” 

It seemed to Ronald (who wished to get away, 
but could searcely leave without some civil word 
of parting) that she referred to Lady Stuart in 
an unmistakably clear tone. She appeared to 
take no notice of Ronald’s presence; but she al- 
lowed him to hear that there was such a person 
as Lady Stuart in existence. 

“Why, mother, it only came yesterday, and I 
haven’t looked over it yet,” Meenie said. 

“T think when her ladyship sends you a pre- 
sent,” observed the little woman, with severe dig- 
nity, “the least you can do is to write and thank 
her at once. There are many who would be glad 
of the chance. Go in and write the letter now.” 

“ Very well, mother,” said Meenie, with perfect 
equanimity; and then she called “ Good-morning, 
Ronald!” and went in-doors. 

What was he to do to pacify this imperious 
little dame? As a gamekeeper, he knew but the 
one way. 

“ Would a hare or two, or a brace of ptarmi- 
gan, be of any use to you, Mrs, Douglas ?” said he. 

“Indeed,” she answered, with much dignity, 
“we have not had much game of any kind of 
late, for at Glengask they do not shoot any of 
the deer after Christmas.” 

This intimation that her cousin, Sir Alexander, 
was the owner of a deer forest might have suc- 
ceeded with anybody else. But, alas! this young 
man was a keeper, and very well he knew that 
there was no forest at all at Glengasx, though 
occasionally in October they might come across 
a stag that had been driven forth, or they might 
find two or three strayed hinds in the woods later 
on, while if Mrs. Douglas had but even one haunch 
sent her in the year—say at Christmas—he con- 
sidered she got a very fair share of whatever ven- 
ison was going at Glengask. But of course he 
said nothing of all this. 

“Oh, very well,” said he. “I’m thinking 0’ get- 
ting two or three o’ the lads to go up the hill for 
a hare-drive one o’ these days. The hares ‘ll be 





the better o’ some thinning down—on one or two 
o’ the far tops; and then again, when we’ve got 
them it’s no use sending them south—they’re no 
worth the carriage. So if ye will take a few o’ 
them, I’m sure you’re very welcome. Good-morn- 
ing, ma’am.”’ 

“‘Good-morning,” said she, a little stiffly, and 
she turned and walked toward the cottage. 

As for him, he strode homeward with right good 
will, for Meenie’s letter was in his pocket, and he 
had forthwith to make his way to Crask, prefer- 
ring not to place any commission of hers in alien 
hands. He got the dogs kennelled up, all ex- 
cept the little terrier; he slung his telescope over 
his shoulder, and took a stick in his hand. 

“Come along, Harry, lad; ye’ll see your friends 
at Crask ere dinner-time, and if ye’re well-be- 
haved ye’ll come home in the wagonette along wi’ 
the bairns.” 

It was a brisk and breezy morning. The keen 
north wind was fortunately behind him, and soon 
he was swinging along through the desolate sofi- 
tudes of Strath Terry, his footfall on the road the 
only sound in the universal stillness; and yet 
not the only sound, for sometimes he conversed 
with Harry, and sometimes he sent his clear tenor 
voice ringing over the wide moorland, and start- 
ling here or there a sheep, the solitary occupant 
of these wilds ; for no longer had he to propitiate 
that domineering little dame, and the awful shad- 
ow of Glengask was as nothing to him. The 
American, with his unsettling notions, had de- 
parted. Here he was at home, his own master, 
free in mind, and with the best of all companions 
trotting placidly at his heels. No wonder his 
voice rang loud and clear and contented: 


’ 


“¢-Tis not beneath the burgonet, 
Nor yet beneath the crown; 
Tis not on couch of velvet, 
Nor yet on bed of down,’ 
Harry, lad, do ye see that hoodie? Was there 
ever such impudence? I could maist kill him 
with a stone. But I'll come along and pay a visit 
to tne gentleman ere the month’s muck older. 
‘Tis beneath the spreading birch, 
In the dell without a name, 
Wi’ a bonnie, bonnie lassie, 
When the kye come hame.’ 
What think ye o’ that, now? for we'll have to do 
our best to morrow night to please the bairns. 
Ah, you wise wee deevil! catch you drinking out 
o’ a puddle when ye see any running water near ! 
* When the kye come hame, when the kye come hame, 
’*Twixt the gloaming and the mirk, when the kye come 
hame.’” 
(To BE OONTINUFD.] 





THE COPTIC CHURCH. 

Byers supreme head of the Coptie Church is 

the Patriarch of Alexandria, who, however, 
lives at Cairo. He claims direct apostolie sue- 
cession from St. Mark, the founder of the Egyp- 
tian Church, who is claimed as having been the 
first patriarch, and who is held in the same rev- 
erence as is accorded by the Western Chureh to 
St. Peter. 

The other Coptic ecclesiastical orders are bish- 
ops, arch-priests, priests, deacons, and monks. The 
priests are all expected to marry, but the patriarch 
must be a celibate. He is invariably chosen, either 
by his predecessor or else by lot, from among the 
monks of the convent of St. Anthony. There 
are twelve Coptic bishops, and the patriarch nom- 
inates the metropolitan of Abyssinia. 

Though the Copts are remarkable for their 
general detestation of all other Christian sects, 
their principal tenets assimilate with those of the 
Latin Church. They acknowledge seven sacra- 
ments, enjoin auricular confession and extreme 
unction. The latter is administered not only to 
persons at the point of death, but to penitents 
who have done meet penance after the commis- 
sion of grievous sin. Evil spirits are exorcised 
“with candle, with book, and with bell.” In 
celebrating the Holy Eucharist leavened bread 
is used, which has previously been dipped in 
wine. The Copts are most rigorous in their ob- 
servance of fast days. Besides every Wednes- 
day and Friday in the year, the Lenten fast is 
prolonged to fifty-five days, during which no man- 
ner of animal food is allowed—not even eggs, 
milk, or cheese. Some rites, however, appear to 
be borrowed either from their Moslem or Jewish 
neighbors. Thus circumcision is deemed essen- 
tial, in addition to baptism by immersion. 

The frequent services of the Coptic Church 
are conducted in modern Coptic, that is to say, 
in Greek Coptie, which, although not spoken by 
the monks, is understood by them all. But the 
true Coptic, the language of the Pharaohs, is lit- 
erally a dead tongue. Father Vansteb, who vis- 
ited Siout in 1763, states that he there had the 
privilege of seeing the last Copt who understood 
his own language, and with whom it was to die. 
Being eighty years old, and very deaf, he was not 
able to give his visitor much useful information. 
Some portions of the service, such as the Gospel, 
are first read in Coptie and then explained in 
Arabic, in order that it may be understood by the 
people. 

Naturally, the lives of the saints occupy a large 
place in Coptic literature, and the plaee of high- 
est honor, next to the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Mark, is accorded to St. George—whether to the 
real St. George, England’s patron saint, or to that 
evil George, also born in Cappadocia, who headed 
the Arian heresy in Alexandria, and from time 
to time superseded St. Athanasius, is not clear, 

Which of the two is reyered by the Copts I 
can not say. But I know We vere much inter- 
ested when visiting a very aticient Greek church 
in Cairo, dedicated to St. George, by watching a 
sisterhood of Latin nuns, who, like ourselves, 
were doing .a little sight-seeing. The kind old 
priests did the honors of the saint with charming 
courtesy, even producing his veritable head for 
inspection. 
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Embroidered Key Basket. 


Peacock blue plush in bias folds and bands covers the outside of this 
oval wicker basket, while inside there is a lining of pale olive satin. 
Along the middle of each side there is a plush band four inches wide, 
which is ornamented with a design in raised satin stitch embroidery, 
shown in full size in Fig. 2. In working, run the outlines first, and then 
pad the lines with thick cot- 
ton, after which work over 
them in close satin stitch 
with old-gold split filoselle, 
and lastly work over the silk 
embroidery in parallel stitch- 


Liama Lace Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 





es of gold thread. 


folded ; 


rosettes and pompon tassels. 
placed at each end, 


A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


i consignment to 
Egypt of a quantity 
of blasting gelatine, to aid 
in the removal of rocks 
and bowlders which ob- 
structed the passage of 
the Nile expedition, calls 
attention to a new muate- 
rial, at once the most re- 
cent and the most power- 
ful explosive yet intro- 
duced. 

In outline, the manu- 
facture and 
composition of 
this new ex- 
plosive will be 
readily under- 
stood. Nitro- 


Ena.isa Serce Dress.— Front. 
[For Back, see Page 149.] 
For description see Supplement. 


is added to nitro- 
glycerine, heated in 
a copper vessel; the 
mixture, which con- 
sists of seven parts 
of the former mate- 
rial to ninety-three 
of the latter, is then 
well stirred, and 
ultimately —_ac- 
quires a Vis- 
cid consistency, 
which, on cool- 
ing, stiffens and 
becomes semi- 
transparent. 
Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that 
blasting gelatine 
is a safer explo- 
sive than either 
nitro - glycerine 
or dynamite, the 
process is both 
difficult and dan- 
gerous, and re- 
quires special 
precautions ; for 
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EMBROIDERED Satin APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Cnassevr Ciora Costume.—Back anp Front. 
For description see Supplement. 


The upper edge of the plush 
is finished with gold cord; the lower part is 
and the ends are conce 


wound with plush, and a rosette with tassels is 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsromrrep Key Basxet.—[See Fig. 2, Page 140.] 


For description see Supplement. 


give the following results: 
of gunpowder be represented by 1, that of gun- 
cotton will be represented by 18, dynamite by 2 to 
3}, according to composition, nitro-glycerine by 44, 
and blasting gelatine by 5}. 
blasting gelatine exceeds that of dynamite, a fact, 


ed for such work—possesses a property essentially valuable, and which 
can not fail to secure its adoption on an extended scale in all places where 
it becomes necessary to resort to subaqueous blasting. 
ter of surprise that attempts have recently been made to utilize so power- 
ful and effective an explosive in shells; but these experiments, owing to 
the extreme sensibility of the gelatine, have not as yet realized the expec- 


It will be no mat- 


tations formed of them. Some 
interesting experiments, having 
for their object the determina- 
tion of the relative blasting 
power of various explosives, 
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If the blasting power 


The present cost of 


however, more than coun- 
terbalanced by the increased 
safety and handiness of the 
former, in addition to its 
special suitability for sub- 
aqueous work. 

There can be but little 
doubt that as dynamite su- 
perseded nitro-glycer- 
ine, so dynamite must 
largely give place to 
blasting gelatine, and 
that this new com- 
pound is destined to 
figure largely in the fu- 
ture history of the ex- 

plosives of 
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—Croak For GIRL FROM 
2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


should the nitro-glycerine 
which enters into its com- 
position be raised to too 
high a temperature, an ex- 





plosion will in all probabil- | 


ity ensue. Blasting gela- 
tine, like its principal in- 
gredient, nitro - glycerine, 
readily freezes, but, unlike 
that substance, appears to 
become more explosive 
when congealed. 

Turning now to the prop- 
erties of the new material 
under consideration, it may 
be noted that the employ- 
ment of dynamite is de- 
creasing in favor of blast- 
ing gelatine, whose suitabil- 
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Fig. 2.-——-Frock ror Girt From 
2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VILL, Figs. 53-57. 


admit of no courtesy title 
customarily borne by the 
heir-apparent to them. His 
place in point of precedence 
is after his uncles, as was 


| settled in 1760, when the 
| Duke of York, in the life- 
| time of George IL, took his 


| than one. 


ity for mining and other | 


kindred purposes is amply 
demonstrated by the suc- 
cessful manner in which it 
scatters the mass surround- 
ing the bore-holes in which 
it is placed. Insoluble in 
water, and uninjured by 
months of submersion, this 
new rival to dynamite—a 
material notoriously unsuit- 


seat in the House of Lords. 
Nothing remains except the 
comparatively modern title 
of Prince, to which must 
be added the first Christian 
name, as in point of law 
the first Christian name is 
the only Christian name, no 
one being entitled to more 
Even the posi- 
tion during minority of a 
son of the Prince of Wales 
is rather vaguely defined by 
the law. In 1718 it was 
decided by a majority of 
ten judges to two that the 
education and the care of 
the sovereign’s grandchil- 
dren belong to the sover- 
eign during the lifetime of 
their father; but the deci- 
sion of the majority has 


commerce, 
which are Crotn Morning Gown.—Bacx.—[For 
attracting Front, see Page 149.]—Cur Parrern, 


such atten- 
tion at this 
time. 


No. 3676: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, L., Figs. 1-13. 










PRINCE AL- 
BERT VICTOR'S 
LEGAL STATUS. 

HE London Law 

Journal remarks 
that the law is singu- 
larly bare in its ree- 
ognition of the sec- 
ond generation of the 
royal family, 
even in the case 
of its senior 
male represent- 
ative, when the 
first generation 
includes his fa- 
ther. He is not 
even entitled in 
strictness to be 
called heir-pre- 
sumptive to the 
crown, because 
there can be no 
heir - presump- 
tive when there 


i 


Hi 
i 


Brack Sirk Apron. is an heir-ap- 
For pattern and description see Supple- parent, and his 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 29-31. father’s titles 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Bison-cLora Costume.—Froxt anp Back. 
For description see Supplement. 
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had doubts thrown upon it. It has 
never been doubted that, at com- 
mon law, the approval of the mar- 
riage of the sovereign’s grandchil- 
dren belongs to the sovereign, and 
now, by statute, control is given to 
the crown over the marriage of all 
the English descendants of George 
II. It is a popular error that a 
prince in the direct line of the 
throne comes of age, in the sense 
of capacity for reigning, before he 
attains twenty-one. The fact is 








Fig. 1.—Emsromerep Topacco 


Povcu.—[See Figs. 2 

on Page 141.] 

For pattern see ae »ment, No. 
VI., F 


., Fig. 52. 


and 3, 


heir to the throne is al- 
ways capable of reigning, as the 
sovereign is neveraminor. In the 
ease of sovereigns of tender years 
regents have been appointed; but 
the age at which sovereigns who 
were minors began to act for them- 
selves has varied from time to time. 


that the 


Cora Mornine Gown.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 148.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3676: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-13, 
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Embroidered Pompadour 
Bag. 

Tue bag illustrated is of Egyp- 
tian brown serge, faced with fawn- 
colored satin, and decorated on the 
front with a conventional design 
embroidered in colored silks and 
_ Cut the two pieces of which 
the bag is made nine 
and thirteen deep. Sew up three 
sides, leaving a slit three inches 
deep at the top, line the bag with 
satteen, and face the upper part to 
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EMBROIDERED Pompapour Baa. 


an inch beyond the slit with satin. 


Sew through the top to form a cas 
ing for a cord drawing-string, and 


furnish the bag 
thick silk cord. 


with handles oi 


Embroidered Tobacco Pouch. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue bottom of this tobacco pouch 

} is made of bronze kid lined with 

| light kid. Cut it in four pieces aec- 


aac cording to Fig. 52, Supplement, 























Fig. 1.—Borprrep Serce Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 140.]—Cut Partrern, No. 3677: Basque 
AND Over-Skirt, 20 CenTs EACH. 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 32-44, 


Fig. 2.—Casumere anpD Vetvet House Dress.—Front, 
[For Back, see Page 140.]—Cur Partern, No. 3678: 
Basque anp Skirt, 20 Cents EAcH. 

For description see Supplement. 


Henry III. and Edward III. were considered of 
full age to act as kings at eighteen; Richard II. 
and Henry VI. not till twenty-three; and by a 
statute of Henry VIII. his successor, if a male, 
was to be under guardianship until eighteen, and 
if a female, until sixteen. The modern practice 
has been to make eighteen the full age of a sov- 
ereign, as evinced by the statute in regard to the 
children of Frederick, Prince of Wales, in regard 
to the children of George II., and in regard to 
the children of her present Majesty and the late 
Prince Consort, in the event of the Prince surviv- 
ing her Majesty, and the heir to the throne being 
under that age. No age, however, is now fixed 
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Figs. 1-5.—Neck -Wear. 
For description see Supplement. 


by law before attaining which the sovereign can 
not reign without a regent. The attainment by 
Prince Albert of Wales of the age of twenty-one 
has legally even less significance than in the case 
of an ordinary subject. Although he is, like 
others, no longer under pupilage in the general 
sense, he, unlike them, is still not master of him- 
self in regard to marriage. 


Eneuisa Szrce Dress.—Backx.—[For Front, see Page 148.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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which gives the pattern of one of them, and em- 
broider them in the designs given in full size in 
Figs. 2 and 3 in light and dark brown silk and 
gold thread. Overseam the pieces together from 
: to ¥, line it, and cover the seams with silk cords 
that unite in a cluster of tassels at the centre. 
The satin bag is cut nine inches deep, and as 
wide around as the kid. The top is turned in two 
inches deep for a hem and a casing, into which a 
silk cord drawing-string with tassels is run. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
AS AN APPETIZER. 
Dr. Morris Ginns, Howard City, Mich., says: “TI 
am greatly pleased with it as a tonic; it is an agree- 
able and a good appetizer.” —[ Adv. ] 





TO GET RID OF MISERY 

Wuar is the use of suffering from dyspepsia, ner- 
vous prostration, or debility, when Brown's Iron Bit- 
ters will tone you up and cast these horrors out? 
There is joy in every bottle of this valuable tonic. It 
makes bad blood good, and bids dismal people be 
cheerful. It brings good cheer to the dinner-table, 
and makes the family happy. It drives away the 
bines, and belps you to enjoy a hearty langh, And 
all the respectable druggists keep it.—[{ Adv.) 





G. M. D. 

Watxtne down Broadway is very pleasant when 
you feel well, and T—— K—— never felt better 
than when his friend asked him how he got over that 
severe cough of his so speedily. * Ah, my boy,” said 
T—, “G.M. D. did it!” And his friend wondered 
what G. M. D. meant. He knew it did not mean a 
Good Many Doctors, for T—— K —— had tried a dozen 
in vain. “I have it,” said he, just hitting the nail on 
the head, “you mean Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ or Gold Medal Deserved, as my friend J—— 
S—— always dubs it.” Sold by druggists.—[Adv.) 





We accidentally overheard the following dialogue 
on the street yosterday : 
Jones, ** Sinith, why don’t you stop that disgusting 
hawking and spitting?” 
Smith. **How can I? You know I am a martyr 
to catarrh.” 
J. “Do as I did. I had the disease in its worst 
form, but am well] now.” 
S. “ What did you do for it?” 
J. “I used Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 
me and it will cure you. 
“Tve heard of it, and by Jove I'll try it.’ 
“Do so. You'll find it at all the drug stores in 
oan —{Adv.] 


It cured 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Siv,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perri, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





FOR BRONCHIAL, ASTHMATIC, 

Anp Putmonany Compiaryts, anp Coveus, 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” have remarkable cura- 
tive properties. “J have recommended their use for 
eleven years on their own merits, and a personal use of 
them has demonstrated their efficac y.”"—E. H. Bowne, 
M.D., Rocky Hill, N.J. Sold only om boxes. Price 2c. 
—{Adb. } 





Best quality Alaska Seal-skin garments, English 
dressed, newest styles, prices marked down. C.C, 
Suaynx, M’f’r, 108 Prince St. Send for Ill’d Price-List. 
—[{Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's 
Coooatnr. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fiavorine 
—— consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—{Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength: @ and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat. Baxtxe Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY, 
THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YUAR. 


A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hamme ring brass, 
and in all kinds of e smbroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. Large Ilustrated Supple ments with 





every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar. 
Address 


WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
140 Nassau St, New York. 


> THE HITCHCOCK LAMP, 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered:free in U. S. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 
| eng R. P. FLOWER, Pres’ t 
Remember, this ix the 
**HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 





PRANG’S VALENTINES 


and 
VALENTINE SATIN ART PRINTS. 


For sale by all Dealers, 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria 
uenal purgatives, is agreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 


Fruit Lozenge 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
feres with business or pleasure. 








OUR CAT: 


alogue has over 


1700 Illustrations 


Of New and Choice Stamp- 
ing Patterns for Ken- 
sington, Outline, and 
Rococo Embroidery, 
Kensington and Lustro 
Painting, Braiding Pat- 
terns, Alphabets, Mono- 
@ grams,ete. Price, 15 cts. 
a OUR INSTRUCTION 
BOOK gives full direc- 
tions for Dry and Wet 
Stamping, tells cal to make the Powder and Paint. 
also gives Instructions for Kensington, Lustro, and 
Hand Painting. Price, 15c. 
t@™- SPECIAL OF FER:—These 2 Books for 2 cts, 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT, 


With this Outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
Stumping for others. 
( UR New 1885 Ovurrir has a Complete Alphabet (26 
letters) for Hat Bands, Napkina, etc. Also, 35 
Strampine Parrenns, Designs of Daisies, Roses, 
Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, Vines, etc. Price- 
list of Floss, Aracine, Chenille, Silk, etc., 5c. In- 
srevotion Boox and BIG CATALOGUE (mentioned 
above) containing over 1700 Illustrations. We send 
this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
ixtra Sramrina Parrrens:— Morning Glories, 
10c. Apple Blossoms, 10c. Sheaf of Wheat, 5c. Clus- 
ter of Strawberries, 10c. _Forget-me-nots, "We. Calla 
Lily, 5c. Pansies, 5c. Pond Liliea, Se, Outline De- 
sign, 10c. Golden Rod and Asters, lc. Sprig of Sumac, 
ldc. Poppies, 5c. Woodbine, lic. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Everything in this advertise- 
ment for $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Torouctout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!878. 


THE EDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Qu reat Greet Spccialty ins ma Dot Plan and ts gutable fr 
suitable for 
‘ost paces. 























a hd V pile 20 
OTHER VARIETIES i ee 


Le d fi New Guide, 76 
ctanatties's cadens soupiven over ~ Mines pad. 
Address, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO- 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., P 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and al] mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for latest Catalogue. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. CF. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 


CARD Send 4 4 cents in stamps for our Sample Book. 
All new styles. Canp Wonks, Northford, Ct. 
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HAVE FOUND it 


CONDON 100 ‘YEARS, INTERNATIONAL, ‘AWARDS if 
A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2&.S, Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
Encianp, ano ALZ oruer Leapinc AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beatteons Ladies, inclading Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its vi 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of thousands of Testimonials. # 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATIL 


HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR "Dr & 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” Z wt ‘ili r 


# Soap is for Sale through- 
out 4 Civilized World, 























PATENT WAVES OUTDONE 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


Three doors from Macy’s. 

L. SHAW’S world- 
renowned MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 
WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the {| 
forehead, and imparts 
instantaneously a 
marvellously youth- 
ful appearance; no 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- @ 
ward. Ladies’ own 
hair made up into 
same. 5000 FRONT 
PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR 
depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gray Hair war ranted nuine or money refunded. 

Hair cutting and curing on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces dressec { while you wait, 
25 cents each Marke Antoinette Feather - Light 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

Goods can be sent, C.O. D., free of charge, with 
privilege of returning ‘at my expense. 








Barbour’s 


country; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 
For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 


with a genuine Instruction Boo 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Franc ise Oo. 


MRS. C. 
THOMPSON, 


HAIR AND COSMETICS, 
32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 





English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style. $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
fn] ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY is su- 
perior and better than any preparation in the market. 
Guarante: ed perfectly harmless. Price, $1 and $2 
per bottle 

TU RKISH ROSE LEAVES, tint for lips and cheeks 
is indelible. Will not hurt the most delicate skin: 
Sic. and $1.50 per bottle. 

KOSMEO POUDRE, the finest and most exquisite 
powder ever used, Makes the skin like enamel. 50c. 
and $1 a box. 

PALM KOSMEO, for whitening and preserving the 
skin, is a necessity in every family. Will surely pre- 
vent chi :pping, roughness of the skin, and pimples. 
Will prevent and eradicate pimples. Price, $l and $2 
per box. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


INVALID ROLtinc CHAIR. 











Mention this paper. ‘ircu 
Invalid Chatr Co., New Haven, Conn, — 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


ANY PROPER QUESTION ANSWERED 3! om 


By an organized body of well-informed A Ang 
a, concerning Literature, Art, History, 
olitics, Fashion, Social Usages, Prices of Board, 
etc. A postal note for 25 ct cts. Must accompany 
each question, Explanatory circular free. 
Address bee ad by Information, 
3 Park Row, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and A. yr} references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


For the Million. 
For circular, address 
JULIA R. CONGDON 31 w. 1 4th St., N. Y. 


Mon Get Se ag PURCHASING AGENCY. 

illinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also gp at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY, 
2 West 14th St., cor. 5th Ave, 
All kinds of shopping done at less price than indi- 
viduals can buy for themselves. Send for circular. 
MRS. H. M. HOLDREDGE. 




















Barbour’s Macrame Flax ‘Threads. 
Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macramé Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 


For hand or machine work ; 


which is being sold by some pectes in company 
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Having determined not to move any of 
our. present stock to our large NEW 
BUILDING, we have marked the goods 
at prices which we know must sell them 
quickly. 

This is to be a Clearing Sale in the 
fullest meaning of the word, the prices 
being unparalleled in the history of the 
New York 


DRY-COODS 


Trade, and all will find it to their ad- 
vantage to purchase, even if they do not 
require the goods for immediate use. 


Send for Circular and Price- List. 


Le Boutillier | oe 
Brothers, ln ; 


NEW YORK. 
H.C. FP. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York, 
Have secured from Messrs. Koechlin, Baumgarten, 
«& Co., of Mitlhause Ny Alsace, their choicest and 
exclusive designs in 
FRENCH SATTEENS, 
And all the newest shades of plain Satteen to match, 





We respectfully invite our friends and the pub- 
lic to make their selections early, as the patterns 
and styles now offered by us cannot be duplicated. 





We offer at the same time Novelties in 
PONGEE 
Plain and Embroidered, and 
COLORED VELVETS, 


In new shades, for trimmings. 
CHINA SILKS, 
SILK FOULARDS, 
BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
Novelties in 
DRESS GOODS AND LADIES’ CLOTH, 
Jor Barly Spring Wear. 
° ° fTRICOTS, ARMURES, 
And the Balance of their 


42-INCH FRENCH ALL-WOOL 
ALBATROSS CLOTH, 


in all the newest colorings, 
AT 45 CENTS PER YARD. 


Our prices this Spring will be, as usual, quar- 
anteed lower than those of any other house. 


H. ¢. F, KOCH & SON, 
6th Avenue, and 102, 104, 106 West 20th St.. N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
brenkfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us. many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such: articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually bnilt up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency te disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies’ akedloating around us ready to 
attack wherever. thefé is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood. and ja properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette! 

Made simply with boiling Water or milk. Sold only 
in half-ponnd tins By Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & €0., ‘omndpathis Chemists, 
' London, England. 


ROoK. Contains instruc- 

Kensin ale Pi» Ps all sho. stiches. Tells how 
ie work Golde od, Coxcomb 

ac, Pussi< e Willows, and 


am 
‘Embroide 66 other lowers, Tells Tux Pror- 
Fs COLORS for petals, leaves, stems, 
AND cof each ios HOW to PRESS, TRIM 
ne ie EENISH Price, 35c.;5 for $l. 
The Colors'.22: NEW STITCHES sor 
Cr: ~- Patchwork. Full instruc- 


of Flowers. f rye, A arehaees of stiches, Zc, 


ae atin mee Kew Book andNew 
or 
PNY sa a ie pie uy inted. 


ST I 
PA TrPwANS. avae gevigns. Show seach dee 


e© best oucay, ever offered # for 
All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, 81 
Send stamp for ml es PARKER pL Gatti. Books, ll 


Lynn, M 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable noel 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. ‘$1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixra Avenve, New York, 


ALL SKIN ERU PTIONS ¢ cu RED | BY 


Stiefel’s Birch-Tar and Sulphur Soap. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 








DameSSons, 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH STS., NEW YORK, 
Importers and Retailers of General and High Grade Dry-Goods, Millinery, Fancy 


Articles, &e. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS A SPECIALTY FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


Ladies contemplating the purchase of a Silk Dress should first allow us to 


submit samples and prices. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 
___ Applications received now for our Spring Catalogue, issued early in March. _ 
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PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED ED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 
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OVER 300, 000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 
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KEYSTONE, WRINGERS _AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES, 





DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 
Preparations. 


“<\ » SOLD 
& o EVERYWHERE. 
a) .e 

XS 
oh 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 


| New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 








For Babies | 


A soft warm 
wrapper tufted 
and trimmed 
with either red 
or blue worsted, 


useful for night 
or morning wear 
= after a bath, 
Price, $1.25; by 
mail 1dc extra, 


Ts it worth 
while to make up 
anything for In. 
fants’ Wear when 
you can purchase 
every article re- 
quired 1¢ the 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


saving time, labor »nd exnense? We nay 

special attention to the, manufacture of these 

goods, and our unequalled facilities enables us to 
sroduce them WELL MADE IN EVERY PAR- 
ICULAR at remarkably Low Prices, 


We Invite Attention to our Outfit No. 5, 


consisting of 32 , and Baby Basket furnished 
with toilet artic 
For $24, 

which is especially wood, value. Also a large as. 
— nt from $20 to 

r stock comprises the ‘best class of goods for 
B us and GIRLS’ wear, including everything 
from Hats to Shoes at the lowest prices, 


Illustrated Catalogue furnished on A pplication. 


BEST &CoO. 


60 and 62 W. 23d St., New York. _ 








I MRS. FLORENCE. 


Mr. Levy,—The Lablache Powder is 
really excellent, and shall always find a 
place among my favored toilet articles. 


ANNIE T. FLORENCE. f 


{D0 YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks is the sure warn- 
ing of which we would not dread if we conld 
keep b the wrinkles. Palm Kosmeo will surely 
and positively prevent them, and keep the skin smooth 
and never chap. My own personal nse is proof, and 
I am happy to say to my thousand customers: “ Try 
it and you will never be without it.” Mrs. C. THOMP- 
SON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 East 14th 
Street, New York. Make no mistake in the number. 


RAN-NEW SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Oct. 
Catalogue for 4e. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 














Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Cy, Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin, 


Y CHARLES FAY, 


© Rue de la Paix, 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 4p 


- SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





OFFER! 


As a Spectal Snduccentlia to secure new customers for 
otuer Jewelry of our manufacture we will ly by mail 


ae pt Al Ly to the Lady Readers of ris paper. FREE ¢ 
ARGE, one * ce 18 K HEAV ROLLED 
GOLD SOLID 1iMBLES. hae yous if UT ouT 
this advertiseme = and send to us with S SE TY-FOUR 
(74) CENTS in postage stamps or money to pay postage > 
cost of ——< and packing expenses on or before 
May 81,1885; idgof Fh desire we willengrave any name 
or initials on outside of ae eetas oxtee charge. With 
each Thimble we willalso foresee Case 
lined with Velvetand yous name embossed Letters 
on outside of ( eoetoe or ine Ba eae yh 
Prony We Fy urge ~ ma iS WE eins ing 
hat ny I. wady receivin 
Thimble from us GRA TH wilt will be so hig: " ch that she 
will continue to be a regular customer of ours and buy other 
Jewelry of us as shown in our Illustrated Catalogue twe 
send to each customer, Under no circumstances will we 
Give Away more than one Thimbie and Case to any one 
person, anc vihour Catalogue. we will a them at totpe eo 
= iven inour Catalogue ranging fro 00 
i the am nt asked by us does not Sse priceof the 
Thimuie (which ¥ we give to you) but just covers the cost of 
the Moroeco Case, the engraving, packing, postage, etc.,and 
this unprecedented offer is only made to pte persons who 
will agree to purchase OTHER jewelry from = which = 
manufacture from the precious metal and arantee to 
give satisfaction. Our Company is old established and 
reliable and we areas do just as we say we will. Werefer 
you to any Bank ha oy o United Beate in — na Ca. to their 
agents (itrougnont th Unit To 








through the mails, or you 
or Registered Letter. Cut this Advertiseme nt OU 
not appear again. Address or call in pe 
THE STATE MANUF'G co. 
(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 
320 & 322 Broadway, New York. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


sckages. FoR PA assortment ever offered, 


m™ 50 centand $1. 00 pa 
Our 20 cent package ee Best Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, and 
Ilustrs ated Book of fancy stitches, designs, & r crazy work, free 
with every $1.00 order. YALE: SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn, 


it will 















French Polls with clegant t ward vale 32 pieces. & agte’ 
sample book of cards,l0c.Eagle Card Co., orthford,Ct. 


Le Boutiligr Brothers, 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y, 
SPRING WASH FABRICS: 


FRENCH SATINES 


New Importation, best qualities, 
30c., 35c., and 40c. 
Large assortment 
AMERICAN SATINES 
ldc. and 25c. 

Large assortment 
AMERICAN CAMBRICS, 
9c. and 12 e. 

Large assortment of Patterns of 
NEW AMERICAN GINGHAMS, 
Plaids and Stripes, Dress Styles, 
Ize. and 15e. 


Persons desiring samples should send 2c. 


stamp 
for postage. 
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SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


AN wtabl 


Now open, a choice selection of the latest 
Quadrille, Ban 
nockburn Tweeds, Plain and Mixed Cheviots, 
&c., for Tailor Suitings. 


Paris novelties in Melangé, 


Also, a fine assort- 
ment of Novelties for Evening Wear. 


: 
Nroadevat A 4° th él. 
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JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST OPENED THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT OF SPRING COTTON AND 
WASH GOODS THAT WE HAVE EVER 


| OFFERED, CONSISTING OF SATINES IN 
EVERY POSSIBLE DESIGN IN BLACK AND 
WHITE, BATISTES, ARMURE ROYAL, DI- 
AGONAL UNIE, JACONETS, ORGANDIES, 
AND MOUSSELINE SOIE IN PLAIN BLACK. 
THESE ARE THE FINEST GOODS MANU 
FACTURED, AND WILL BE OFFERED AT 
MUCH LOWER PRICES THAN’ FORMER 
SEASONS. 


JACKSON'S 


MONTE cRISTO 
BRAUNIYING COSMETICS, 


| EUGENIE’S SECRET 








| Of Beanty, or Orientine, the. transparent enamel to 
beautify the complexion, cures all imperfections, 
| and is recommended by physicians. Tested and ap- 


| plied on premises free of charge. $1 and $1.50 per box 


Beware of Worthless Imitations, 


INDELIBL . LIP AND FACE 
#1 and $1.50 per bottle 
VELOUTINE FACE POW DER, 
for biondes and brunettes, 
the finest in the world, 50c. and ¢1 per hox. 
UNRIVALLED HAIR. DYE, ADONINE 
to dye all shades instantaneously without fail. Price, 
$1.50 per box, &c. 
ALBURNINE, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 
per bottle. 
| THE FINEST HAND EMBROIDERY. 
Stamping while you wait 
For Embroidery Department take elevator. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 
broidery; easily tr: ansferred, and 
can be used fifty times over. Outfit 


tpaid S23 23 Flegant Patterns, with material, d tc., 
bo cts ta TTEN PUB. CO., ® W. léth St., N.Y. 


ROUGES, 
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FACETIZ. 


Wuex the pilgrim editor of the New York Evangelist 
was a pastor in West Springfield, he was one evening 
with a smal! company gathered at one of the fine old- 
fashioned housés of that town. After a light refresh- 
ment of “ tee and cakes” had been served to the guests 
as they sat before a bright fire burning in the open fire- 

plabe, light talk naturally followed. As sometimes 
sappens, a conundrum was Offered for consideration, 
followed by others, when presently our future editor- 
traveller proposed this: “* How does my hand resem- 
ble an elin-tree?” One after another offered a solu- 
tion, profound, scientific, ingenious, or whimsical, as it 
might be, but “ no,” “no,” followed each guess, until 
the company were obliged to give it up and ask for the 
anewer. “ There is no resemblance,” was the quiet re- 
ply, and the company Jaughed at their own defeat. 


—epdipanine 
NORAH'S VALENTINE. 
Och! fur all your valentines 
Wid their purty singin’ lines, 
An’ their Cupids dressed in nothin’, sure I niver cared 


a tg, 
But the one I got from Moike, 
Arrah! that was somethin’ loike— 
"Twas the natest, an’ complatest, an’ the swatest little 
pig. 
Now you moind I'd just come over, 
An’ Moike O’Fay, me lover, 
Got me a place near by the road where he was hired to 


igs 
But me heart it kep’ a-sinkin’ 
Wid the longin’ an’ the thinkin’ 
of Otriond, till the day that brought that darlint of a 
pig. 
From aitch ear was ribbons flyin’, 
An’ I whisted wid me sighin’, 
An’ around the crayture footed well a rale ould-coun- 


try jig. 
An’ thin not long we tarried, 
Moike an’ I, before we married, 
An’ = to our own siianty, faith, me valentine—the 
pig. 


NYY 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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8T. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
OPENING THE CAMPAIGN IN BACHELORS’ HALL. 


A COMPLIMENT TO KEENE. 


There was once a man in Sullivan, New Hampshire, 
who, on being offered all the hay he could carry home 
on his back, made the bundle so large that he could 
not lift it, and then begged the privilege of going twice, 
saying, “I can’t carry as mach as I can.” 

The same man, feeling aggrieved at the treatment 
he had received from his fellow-townsmen, indig- 
nantly declared one day to a neighbor, ** I won’t live 
here any longer, nor anywhere else; I'll move to 

eene. 

——— 


A KNOWDEROUS PUN, 


A missionary recent- 
ly returned from China 





ENCORE. 


A mother took her little three-year-old son to an 
afternoon concert, and when the first encore was given 
he was frightened, and asked his mother why they did 
so. She said, playfully, “‘ Perhaps they are glad she is 
done singing,” and thought no more about it. 

He seemed to be satisfied, and sat the rest of the 
time reasonably well. ‘The next morning, after his fa- 
ther had asked the blessing, the little boy clapped his 
hands in a very vigorous manner, and when asked why 
he did so, said, ‘I’m dad he’s done; I want some 








tells the story of a lit- aie 
tle boy who, in going 
from his home to the 
mission school, was 
obliged to pass a mal- 
odorous sharks’ - fin- 
drying-house. When 
fear was one day ex- 
ne ry that he was 
iable to lose his way, 
Freddy promptly re- 
sponded, evidently un- 
conscious of the fact 
that his speech was 
loaded with a pun, “I 
knows the way.” 
a 


NO GRUDGE 
AGAINST THE 
OTHER WOMAN. 
“Tf I was dead and 


gone, and you had an- 
other wife, you'd find 
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THE LATEST COW STORY. 


* Hillo, Mike, a happy New-Year till ye! An’ have 
ye a cow ye waant to sell an’ it givin’ milk ?” 

“Sure an’ I have the foine cow, an’ it’s jist givin’ 
herself away wid milk she is,” 

* Av’ how much is she givin’ at a milkin’, thin ?” 

“Come here till I tell ye,now. An’ it’s this ver 
marnin’ that she give eighty-four quarts av milk, an’ 
hope to die ef she didn’t.” 

“* Begorra, Mike, an’ it’s toot ig are now, sure.” 

“It’s not lyin’ lam at all, at An’ if ye don’t be- 
lave me ye May come. round to-morry marnin’ an’ see 
her milked, if ye loike; but I'll not sell her to-morry, 
an’ I will the day, if I ken get me price fer the wance 
askin’ an’ the money down, fer it’s a good cow she is, 
an’ I’m not carin’ to sell her on: ” 

“It’s too much yer axin’ fer her, an’ I don’t waant 
a cow to flood the house, do ye see.” 

“Och, it’s only the fair price that I waant fer her, fer 


she'll not be givin’ that quantity fer long, thin, av 
Se = 


course, an’ she bein’-new milks agin before 
out, if ye mind.” 

A satisfactory price was upon, the money 

aid, and the cow driven off by its newowner. But 

ike was called upon the next morning by his friend 
with an angry complaint that he had been cheated, that 
the cow only gave four quarts, ‘an’ niver a dhrap 
above, 80 she didn’t.” 

“ An’ wasn’t it yerself said ye didn’t waant a cow to 
give overmuch? An’ aside from the milk, what have 
ye to complain of, onyway ?” 

“The cow is a purty cow enough, but ye lied about 
the quantity, so ye did.” 

Mike, turning toward the house, called to a woman 
standing in the door. “Come here till it tell Patsy 
how much the cow I sold give ye at a milkin’.” 

“Four quarts, sure,” said the woman. 

** An’ ye said eighty-four quarts, sure as I’m livin’,” 
said Patay. 

“You're a soft one to think a cow cud give 
four quarts to a milkin’. Mike told the truth, fer me 
name is Aitie, an’ didn’t he give Aitie four quarts at a 
milkin’, I ax ye.” 

This was a genuine transaction, and the best of it was 
that Patsy, atter looking 96 his friends for a moment, 
took off his hat, and making a low bow, said, “ I for 
give ye, Mike, fer the sake av the joke.” - 

—-_—o 


When is a Scotchman like a donkey ?—When he 
stands on his banks and braes, 
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NOT THAT KIND 
OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


VERY WELL AS FAR AS IT GOES, BUT WHAT WE NEED MOST 
IS PLENTY OF SNOW. WE MUST HAVE PLENTY OF IT. IN 
FACT WE CAN’T GET TOO MUCH OF IT.” 


BuT AS THEY WERE CLEARING OFF ONE OF THE ROOFS 
IN HIS IMMEDIATE VICINITY, HIS OPINION WAS SUBSEQUENTLY 
SLIGHTLY MODIFIED. 





“Are you a little 
French girl?” they 
asked of a dark-eyed miss who was tripping across 
the steamer’s deck. 

“No,” said she; “I'm a Methodist.” 
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AMONG THE WATER-COLORS. 
(His level best.) 


“Yes, YOUR FRIEND'S PICTURE IS VERY NICE—CHARMING. BUT ISN'T IT A TRIFLE HIGH ?” 
“No, | THINK NOT. YOU OBTHERVE ITH A LANDTHCAPE, WOCKS 'N’ TWEES,'N’ ALL THAT 
THORT OF THING—NO WATER AT ALL; THATH WHY ITH ABOVE THE LEVEL, 1 THPOTHE.” 
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MR. SQUASHUN (a jovial old acquaintance). 
yo’ ELLIE—so DIS AM LITTLE ’RAsTus waT I 
HEZ GROWED!” 

MRS. SORGHUN (Ellie). “YAR; HI3 PA SEZ 


“So, ELLIE—YO' SEE I's ALLERS GOIN’ TO CALL 
LAS’ SAW A BABY IN YO’ YAHMS? WHY, HOW HE 


HE TINKS HE’D MAKE A GOOD MUSE IN A MUS'UM; 


BUT I TELL HIM I DOAN WAN’ A CHILE OB MINE STANDIN’ 'LONGSIDE OB WILD G'RAFFS FROM 


BOHNEO, AN’ AFRICANS, AN’ SICH LIKE.” 


noon. 











